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After a civic welcome at City Hall and a luncheon, 
the delegates assembled for the second part of the 
first session of the GENERAL ASSEMBLY which con- 
vened at Flushing Meadow on October 23. The dele- 
gates were welcomed by the Acting Mayor of New 
York and were addressed by the “President of the 
General Assembly, Paul- Henri Spaak, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. At the second plenary meet- 
ing on October 24 the eight Assistant Secretaries- 
General were installed and the Secretary-General gave 
an oral report supplementary to his written report 
which was circulated to Member States on June 30 
(see page 7). The President then opened the gen- 
eral debate which continued throughout the plenary 
meetings held on October 24, 25, 26 and 28 (see 
page 12). 
> 
The GENERAL CoMMITTEE held an informal meet- 
ing on October 22 and discussed the schedule and 
arrangements for the General Assembly. Formal meet- 
ings were held on October 24, 25 and 28 to discuss 
the allocation of the items on the provisional and sup- 
plementary agenda among the Committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly (see page 18). 
o> 
The THirp CoMMITTEE (SocitaL, HUMANITARIAN 
AND CULTURAL MATTERS) held a meeting on October 
24 and elected Sir Carl Berendsen, the representative 
of New Zealand, as its Chairman, in place of Mr, Peter 
Fraser, also of New Zealand, who is absent from the 
present session of the General Assembly. 
o 
The CREDENTIALS CoMMITTEE held its first meeting 
at Flushing Meadows on October 28 and approved a 
report prepared by the Secretariat on the credentials 
of 48 Member States. It was agreed that the three 
states, Australia, Poland and the United Kingdom, 
whose credentials had been dispatched but not yet 
received, should be seated on a provisional basis until 
the credentials arrived. 


> 

Members of the Atomic ENERGY Commission held 
their fourth informal conversation on October 24 and 
continued their discussion on the extraction of ura- 
nium ore and the application of controls. They agreed 
to hold informal conversations in future twice weekly, 
on Mondays and Thursdays. 


At an informal conver- 
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sation on October 28 the Commission considered a 
working paper submitted by the Secretariat on safe- 
guards at uranium mines and mills, and a paper sub- 
mitted by the United States delegation on the types 
of safeguards. 
> 
The Secretary-General announced on October 24 
that the Government of Belgium had submitted a pro- 
posed Trusteeship Agreement for the territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi, which is administered by Belgium 
under a League of Nations mandate, 
> 
On October 28 the Secretary-Genera] announced 
that the Government of New Zealand had submitted a 
proposed Trusteeship Agreement for the territory of 
Western Samoa, administered by New Zealand under 
a League of Nations mandate. 


o> 
At a ceremony at Lake Success on October 26, the 


representative of China to the General Assembly. Dr. 
V. K. Wellington Koo, handed to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the Chinese Government's declaration of accept- 
ance of obligatory jurisdiction of the INTERNATIONAL 
Court OF JUSTICE (see page 27). 
> 

At a meeting of officials of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat, UNRRA and the Interim: Commission of the 
World Health Organization on October 22, the Direc- 
tor General of UNRRA and the Executive Secretary 
of the Interim Commission of the World Health Or- 
ganization formally signed letters approving the 
transfer of the administration of International Sani- 
tary Conventions from UNRRA to the Interim Com- 
mission. The Jornt UN-UNRRA Commission also ap- 
proved an agreement providing for the transfer as of 
January 1, 1947, from UNRRA to the WHO Interim 
Commission of the following health functions: (a) 
Program of fellowships and other educational activi- 
ties to provide training in the field of public health 
and medicine to suitably qualified personnel; (b) 
Program to assist Ethiopia in the development of in- 
digenous medical and nursing services; (c) Program 
in tuberculosis. providing staff of tuberculosis experts 
available for advice and assistance in the control of 
tuberculosis; (d) Program of malaria control: and 
(e) Program of advice and assistance in public health 
and medicine. providing missions of experts. placing 
special emphasis on the needs of China. 













General Assembly Convenes 


President Truman’s Speech 


Ox October 23. a day crowded with receptions and 
colorful ceremony, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations convened in New York for the second 
part of its first session. The climax of the day came 
when Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium. President of the 
General Assembly for this session, brought down his 
gavel on the mahogany desk which dominates the 
dais of the General Assembly Hall at 4.20 p.m. and 
announced to the assembled delegates. distinguished 
guests and to the whole of the listening world. that 
the historic session was opened. 


New York City’s reception 


All day there had been ceremonies marking the 
opening of the Assembly, At 10 a.m. that morning. 
the delegates began assembling at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria in Manhattan and, in a long motor cavalcade 
which started downtown an hour later, they were 
driven to New York's City Hall. where a_ brief 
open-air ceremony was held welcoming the General 
Assembly to New York. Twenty-five thousand persons 
were gathered before the flag- draped building to hear 
the Deputy-Mayor of the City, Thomas L. J. Corcoran. 
welcome the delegates, and M. Spaak respond. Mr. 
Warren R. Austin, head of the United States delega- 
tion. also spoke. 


Commenting on a certain restraint in public reac- 
tion, M. Spaak said: “I think it is good for statesmen 
sometimes to leave their committee rooms and their 
meetings, and have contact with the people and 
know what the people think of themselves and of their 
I think the people have reason for confidence 
are justified not being, as 
because we are only at the 
long and 


work. 
and that perhaps they 
yet. wholly enthusiastic, 
beginning of our work and our task 
difficult one.” 


From City Hall the 96-car procession. carrying over 
400 delegates and preceded now by detachments of 
the United States Armed Forces, passed through the 
streets of lower Manhattan, on its way back to the 
City. The were lined with thousands of 
spectators. 


streets 


At the Waldorf-Astoria the delegates were greeted 
by New York State and City officials and by the U. S. 
Secretary of State, Mr. James F. Byrnes. “Those whom 
war hath joined together,” Mr. Byrnes paraphrased, 
“let not peace put asunder.” Enthusiastic approval 
from the 1.600 people present greeted the toast he 
“to the peace and the understanding of the 


proposed 
The luncheon 


peoples of the world, our one world.’ 


broke up just in time for the delegates to leave for 
Flushing Meadow and the opening meeting. 


The scene at Flushing 


For an hour preceding the opening of the Assembly 
the delegates had been filing into the brightly deco. 
rated Hall, and the buzz of conversation, the click of 
cameras and the accompanying incessant flashes as 
outstanding personalities and delegations entered, all 
contributed to a steadily mounting anticipation. The 
corridors outside the Hall and all the surrounding 
area were filled with milling crowds of official repre- 
sentatives, various kinds of security guards (including 
a large detachment of United States Secret Service on 
duty to safeguard Mr. Truman), pressmen and distin- 
guished guests, 


Converging on the New York City Building were 
the foreign ministers of many countries and leading 
personalities of many others — the representatives of 
no less than 75 per cent of the world’s population. 
The building had become the scene of one of the 
greatest assemblages of international personalities in 
history. 


The afternoon was sunny — the warm, hazy sun of 

late autumn day. Around and inside the building 
ihere was an atmosphere of haste and genial bewilder- 
ment at the stiff security arrangements: because of the 
limited corridor space, it seemed almost impossible to 
go more than a few feet without encountering a new 
security barrier, with United Nations guards (now in 
uniform), United States marines, the New York City 
police and plainclothesmen of various kinds desper- 
ately trying to separate those who could pass through 
from those who could not. In spite of this, there was 
something of a festive air; press and cameramen, 
spotting cabiialitine: were feverishly darting about and 
delegates were good-naturedly submitting to abrupt 
commands to lewk this way and that. 


The Crowded Hall 


By 4 p.m. the Hall was filled; 2.500 persons 
were crowded in — not only on the floor of the Hall 
and in the Press Balcony, but also in the booths which 
range along the sides of the building, which were filled 
with public information personnel. In all, over 100 
still cameramen, 200 film and television technicians 
and 350 radio correspondents, announcers and com- 
mentators were on the grounds or in various parts of 
the building. Over 400 press correspondents covered 
the opening meeting. 
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At 4.30 the President of the General Assembly, ac- 
companied by the Secretary-General and his Executive 
Assistant. took their seats at the desk behind and 
above the rostrum. Immediately preceding them came 
the President of the United States and his military and 
naval aides. The whole assemblage rose to applaud 
the quiet entrance of the United States Chief Execu- 
tive. and remained standing until he took his seat, 
below M. Spaak, on a level with the rostrum. 


Assembly called to order 


The hush which followed, broken only by the grind- 
ing of newsreel cameras and the snapping of scores of 
camera shutters. was brief. In his businesslike and 
direct manner, Mr. Spaak, looking down at the 
thronged Hall infront of him, where sat the men and 
women over whose deliberations he would preside for 
weeks to come, called the meeting to order. 


The proceedings were devoted to addresses by the 
Acting Mayor of the City of New York, the President 
of the General Assembly and by Mr. Truman. 


Mr. Impellitteri, representing the Mayor of the City 
of New York, was the first to speak. In welcoming the 
General Assembly to New York, the Acting Mayor 
said that the officials of the City are “aware of our 
personal responsibility in providing an atmosphere 
and surroundings which are conducive to peaceful 
pursuits and mutual understanding. To that end we 


have exerted every effort and will continue to do so.” 
He recalled that when, on October 18, he handed 
over to the Secretary-General the keys to the New 
York City Building. he issued a formal invitation to 


In the presence of a crowd of 
about 25.000 people, New York 
City gives an official welcome to 
the delegates at an open-air cere- 
mony outside the City Hall. The 
Deputy Mayor delivered the wel- 
coming speech, and President 
Spaak responded. 
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the United Nations to make Flushing Meadow Park 
the permanent headquarters. This invitation was reit- 
erated, 


Mr. Spaak’s address 


The President of the General Assembly spoke next, 
and began by paying tribute to the United States of 
America for its services in the interests of peace and 
for the welcome it had given to the organization. 
Turning to Mr. Truman, M. Spaak said: 


“Your presence here, Mr. President, is a sure testi- 
mony of the importance which the people of the 
United States attach to our work; it is not only a 
great honor, for which we thank you, it is in itself a 
reason for confidence and hope. 


“At a still very difficult phase of the war, you suc- 
ceeded one of the greatest men of our time; you have 
been the friend and collaborator of President Roose- 
velt. You are, I am sure, faithfully interpreting his 
own ideas in honoring this first meeting with your 
presence.” 

Commenting on the “sceptics. pessimists and un- 
believers” in the success of the United Nations, M. 
Spaak said: “In San Francisco they announced that 
the Charter would never be established; in London 
that the organization would never come into exist- 
ence; in the past few weeks, that we would never meet 
again, and now. no doubt, that we are going to tear 
each other to pieces.” He pointed out that in every 
case these predictions have been falsified. 





President Truman, addressing the opening meeting of the 
General Assembly in New York, in a speech which reviewed 
United States policy. 


“The more | reflect.” he continued, “the more my 
hope grows and the more do I arrive at this conclu- 
sion: that which must be created and developed is a 
general international spirit. 


“As long as we are not sincerely and profundly 
convinced that after all the 51 of us only constitute 
a single human community, we shall not achieve our 
aims. 


“We shall not achieve that essential international 
spirit immediately, for like all great things. its 
achievement can only be the reward of a prolonged 
effort. In order to acquire it, we must first practice 
the virtue of understanding.” 


M. Spaak urged the press, to which he ascribed 
“in the final analysis the success or failure of our 
efforts,” not to dramatize the debates unnecessarily; 
to refrain as far as possible from dwelling on the sen- 
sational aspects of the news and to be a powerful and 
active agent for mutual understanding. He also asked 
the press not to “present as a weak statesman that 
statesman who seeks the path of conciliation and ac- 
cepts compromise. That is why we are here, and may 
the press not forget it, to seek and find the point of 
equilibrium of our respective interests.” 


At the conclusion of his address the President of 
the General Assembly called on the President of the 
United States. The whole Hall rose with M. Spaak 
to applaud as Mr. Truman approached the rostrum to 
deliver his address. 


President Truman’s speech 


At the outset, Mr. Truman pointed out that this 
opening meeting of the General Assembly in New 
York had a special historical significance to the 
United States. “After the first world war.” Mr. 
Truman said, “the United States refused to join the 
League of Nations and our seat was empty at the first 
meeting of the League Assembly. This time the United 
States is not only a Member; it is host to the United 
Nations.” 

This meeting symbolized, he said, “the abandon- 
ment by the United States of a policy of isolation . . . 


The American people . . . are resolved that the United 


States, to the full limit of its strength, shall contribute 
to the establishment and maintenance of a just and 
lasting peace among the nations of the world.” 


However. the President said, the people of the 
United States “are troubled by the failure of the Allied 
nations to make more progress in their common search 
for lasting peace.” The settlements of the peace, he 
explained, were deliberately consigned to negotiations 
among the Allies as distinguished from the United 
Nations in order to give the organization a freer hand 
in its long-range task. He submitted that the settle- 
ments and the search for everlasting peace rest upon 
the four essential freedoms — freedom of speech, of 
religion, from want and from fear. 


“Freedom from fear of war” 


The fourth freedom Mr. Truman interpreted as 
freedom from fear of war, which is, he emphasized, 
attainable now. He decried talk of another war. “The 
heart of our foreign policy,” he said, “is a sincere 
desire for peace . . . Every nation needs peace .. . 
The difficulty is that it is easier to get people to agree 
upon peace as an ideal than to agree to subject their 
own acts to the collective judgment of mankind ... 

“After the peace has been made,” the President con- 
tinued. “I am convinced that the United Nations can 
and will prevent war between nations and remove the 
fear of war... I believe there is no difference of in- 
terest that need stand in the way of settling these 
problems and settling them in accordance with the 
principles of the United Nations Charter. 


“Above all,” President Truman urged, “we must not 
permit differences in economic and social systems to 
stand in the way of peace, either now or in the future. 
To permit the United Nations to be broken into irre- 
concilable parts by different political philosophies 
would bring disaster to the world.” 
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The President pointed out that to attain the fourth 
freedom. “the first requirement is for the Allied na- 
tions io reach agreement on the peace settlements.” 

“The world is crying for a just and durable peace 
with an intensity that must force its attainment at the 
earliest possible date,” he declared. 

Commenting on the Security Council, Mr, Truman 
stated that “the United States believes that the rule of 
unanimous accord among the five permanent members 
of the Security Council imposes upon these members 
a special obligation. This obligation is to seek and 
reach agreements that will enable them and the Se- 
curity Council to fulfil the responsibilities they have 
assumed under the Charter toward their fellow Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and toward the mainte- 


nance of peace. 

“It is essential to the future of the United Nations 
that the Members should use the Council as a means 
for promoting settlement of disputes as well as for 
airing them. The exercise of neither veto rights nor 
majority rights can make peace secure. There is no 


substitute for agreements that are universally accept- 
able because they are just to all concerned. 

“The Security Council is intended to promote that 
kind of agreement and it is fully qualified for that 
purpose. 

“The United Nations will not be able to remove the 
fear of war from the world unless substantial progress 
can be made in the next few years towards the realiza- 
tion of another of the four freedoms; freedom from 
want. 

“The United States has already demonstrated in 
many ways its grave concern about economic recon- 
struction that will repair the damage done by war. 

“We have participated actively in every measure 
taken by the United Nations towards this end. We 
have in addition taken such separate national action 
as the granting of large loans and credits and renewal 
of our reciprocal trade-agreements program. 

“The United States attaches the highest importance 
to the creation of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion now being discussed in London by a preparatory 
committee. 


General view of the delegates at the opening Session 
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Mr. Molotov and Mrs. Roosevelt exchange greetings as 
Mr. Gromyko looks on. 


“This country wants to see, not only the rapid res- 
toration of devastated areas. but the industrial and 
agricultural progress of the less well-developed areas 
of the world. 

“We believe that all nations should be able to de- 
velop a healthy economic life of their own. We believe 
that all peoples should be able to reap the benefits of 
their own labor and of their own natural resources. 

“There are immense possibilities in many parts of 
the world for industrial development and agricultural 
modernization. 

“These possibilities can be realized only by the co- 
operation of Members of the United Nations. helping 
each other on a basis of equal rights. 

“In the field of social reconstruction and advance- 
ment the completion of the Charter for a World Health 
Organization is an important step forward.” 

The United States considers the early establishment 
of the [RO a matter of great urgency in the cause of 
restoring peace and in the cause of humanity itself, 
Mr. Truman declared. 

“I intend to urge the Congress of the United States 
to authorize this country to do its full part, both in 
financial support of the International Refugee Organi 
zation and in joining with other nations, to receive 
those refugees who do not wish to return to their 
former homes for reasons of political or religious 
belief.” 

Stressing the importance which the United States 
attaches to freedom of information, and citing 
UNESCO as a recognition of its importance by all the 
United Nations, Mr. Truman said: 

“The United States believes a concerted effort must 
be made to break down the barriers to a free flow of 
information among the nations of the world. 





“We regard freedom of expression and freedom to 
receive information—the right of the people to know 

as among the most important of those human rights 
and fundamental freedoms to which we are pledged 
under the United Nations Charter. 


“The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, which is meeting in November, 
is a recognition of this fact. That organization is built 
upon the premise that since wars begin in the minds 
of men, the defence of peace must be constructed in 
the minds of men, and that a free exchange of ideas 
and knowledge among peoples is necessary to this task. 
The United States therefore attaches great importance 
to all activities designed to break down barriers to 
mutual understanding and to wider tolerance.” 


Summing up the position of the United Nations in 
American policy, Mr. Truman declared: ‘The United 
States will support the United Nations with all the 
resources that we possess. 


“The use of force or the threat of force anywhere 
in the world to break the peace is of direct concern 
to the American people. 


“The course of history has made us one of the 
stronger nations in the world. It has therefore placed 
upon us special responsibilities to conserve our 
strength and to use it rightly in a world so interde- 
pendent as is our world today. 


“The American people recognize these special re- 
sponsibilities. We shall do our best to meet them, 
both in the making of the peace settlements and in 
the fulfilment of the long-range tasks of the United 
Nations. 


“The American people look upon the United Na- 
tions not as a temporary expedient but as a permanent 
partnership; a partnership among the peoples of the 
world for their common peace and common well- 


being.” 


With Mr. Truman’s address, the opening meeting of 
the second part of the first session was concluded. 
The day had been given over to the ceremonial open- 
ing of the General Assembly, marking, for the dele- 
gates, the first of a series of long and arduous days to 
come, into which will be packed a tight schedule of 
meetings. They well knew the significance of M. 
Spaak’s eloquent and simple exhortation: 


“How much virtue is necessary for us to succeed! 
The aim to be achieved is, it seems to me, sufficiently 
noble, sufficiently great, and sufficiently beautiful to 
inspire and force us to surpass ourselves. Let us 
think, in order to sustain and encourage our efforts, 
of the reward which awaits us if showing ourselves 
equal to our task, we succeed in giving the world that 
peace which it deserves after so much suffering and 
so much sacrifice. 


“Gentlemen, let us get to work with confidence.” 
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Secretary-General’s Review 


Speech to General Assembly estimates work and problems 


Ar the 35th plenary meeting on October 24, the 
Secretary-General supplemented his written report to 
the General Assembly with a speech reviewing the 
work of the Organization from June 30 up to date. 

Speaking first of the work of the Secretariat, the 
Secretary-General pointed out that the United Nations 
has led “a wandering existence” from San Francisco 
to Church House in London, then to Hunter College. 
New York. and then to Lake Success. “In these cir- 
cumstances.” said the Secretary-General. “it has 
obviously not been possible to organize the United 
Nations Secretariat as satisfactorily as I should wish.” 

The period during which the Secretariat had been 
compelled to migrate in this fashion was also one of 
much international activity and the United Nations, 
as the central international organization. has been 
subjected to severe tests. During the year 1945-46. 
no less than 28 international conferences have been 
held. There have been frequent meetings of the 
Security Council and the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and an additional 17 bodies have met under 
United Nations auspices or with United Nations 
assistance. 

Citing lack of office space and of housing accom- 
modation as the main practical difficulties experienced 
by the Secretariat, the Secretary-General said that the 
problem of office space could be solved satisfactorily 
only by the erection of an additional United Nations 
building, conveniently located and specially designed 
to suit the requirements. He said that he would seek 
the General Assembly’s authorization at the appro- 
priate time to construct such a temporary office 
building. 

As to housing, one of the four housing projects in 
hand -that at Great Neck—has been partially com- 
pleted and occupied, but the three larger ones are 
still under construction and will not be ready for 
several months. 


Recruiting policy 


On October 15, the strength of the staff was 2.516 
in New York, 476 in the London and Geneva offices. 
making a total of 2,992. “In recruiting the staff,” 
said the Secretary-General, “we have attempted con- 
stantly to observe the policy of broad geographical 
distribution and there are now citizens of 40 Member 
states serving on the Secretariat. Gradually we have 
increased the geographical distribution in the higher 
positions. In the junior grades we have deliberately 
followed a policy of local recruitment as a temporary 
measure. In the interest of efficient work, and at the 
same time to attain a proper degree of geographical 
distribution, I plan to continue the process of build- 
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ing up the permanent staff of the Secretariat over a 
period of one or two years.” 

The Secretary-General said that some dissatisfaction 
has been expressed with salaries in the lower brackets 
and that this must be reviewed in the light of rising 
living cost in the United States. 


Contributions 


Of the $25,000,000 which was fixed by the General 
Assembly at the first part of the first session as the 
Working Capital Fund. $23.500,000. or 94 per cent, 
had been received. Of the 51 Member states 38 have 
paid in full. six in part and seven have not paid any 
contribution. The General Assembly may wish to con- 
sider, the Secretary-General said, the means for en- 
suring the punctual payment of contributions. “While 
there has been no shortage of funds during the finan- 
cial year.” he said, “it is only fair and desirable that 
advances and contributions from all Member nations 
should be forthcoming when they are “due.” 


Specialized Agencies 


The creation of Specialized Agencies for the per- 
formance of specific operating tasks is one sign of the 
vitality of international co-operation, the Secretary- 
General said. He recalled that there are already six 
such Specialized Agencies with four of which the 
Economic and Social Council has negotiated agree- 
ments for co-ordinating their activities and bringing 
them into effective relationship with the United Na- 
tions. The World Health Organization should soon be 
in operation, the Secretary-General said. and he 
trusted that the International Trade Organization and 
the International Refugee Organization will also come 
into being. 

It was self-evident, the Secretary-General said. that 
the United Nations should display all possible under- 
standing and helpfulness in regard to the needs of the 
various Specialized Agencies but, at the same time, 
overlapping and wasteful use of men and money 
should be avoided. It is the privilege of the Member 
states, he said, to decide what Specialized Agencies 
they want to establish and to determine their functions 
but, he suggested, that the time is perhaps now ap- 
proaching when it may be proper to ask ourselves 
whether the family of Specialized Agencies is not 
already large enough. The greater the number of 
agencies the greater is the financial burden and the 
dangers of overlapping and duplication. It would be 
well, he said, to consider whether it would not be 
better to assign new problems as they arise either to 
the Secretariat of the United Nations or to one of 





the existing organizations rather than create new 
machinery. 

The Secretary-General announced that in order to 
improve the flow of information to Member nations, 
particularly to those which are located outside North 
America, the Department of Public Information is 
planning considerable expansion of its activities, in- 
cluding the establishment of information centres at 
strategic news centers throughout the world and a 
radio network which would enable people in all parts 
of the world to receive broadcasts from headquarters. 
“Thus we hope to reach millions of readers and listen- 
ers who, at the present time, receive little or no news 
regarding our activities. I expect to submit to you 
later during this Assembly plans for a permanent 
short-wave broadcasting station.” 


Privileges and immunities 


Members of delegations and of the Secretariat have 
suffered, the Secretary-General reported, certain in- 
conveniences because neither the Convention on Privi- 
leges and Immunities nor the Draft Convention with 
the United States relating to the headquarters, have 
yet been made effective in the United States. Certain 
immunities and privileges are now in effect under 
American law. The Secretariat has proposed to the 
United States Department of State that other neces- 
sary privileges for delegates and secretariat personnel 
should be put into effect. for an interim period, by 


executive agreement. The Secretary-General reported 
that the United States State Department had informed 
him that it was not in a position to commit the Gov- 
ernment to extend these privileges and immunities 
but that in any specific cases relating to official acts, 
the State Department would commend requests by the 
Secretary-General to the sympathetic consideration of 


the proper authorities. 

The Secretary-General expressed the hope that every 
other Member of the United Nations will proceed 
with all possible speed to ratify the Convention on 
Privileges and Immunities as has already been done 
by the United Kingdom. 


Arrangements with Switzerland 


As mentioned in the written report, an Interim 
Arrangement on Privileges and Immunities was con- 
cluded with the Swiss Federal Council in early sum- 
mer but. in the procés-verbal attached to that arrange- 
ment. the Swiss representatives made a reservation 
permitting reconsideration in the event of new agree- 
ments being concluded. This reservation had since 
been discussed with the Swiss authorities and a draft 
exchange of letters has been prepared which the Secre- 
tary-General had agreed to commend to the General 
Assembly if it were accepted by the Swiss Federal 
Council. Thus a practical solution would have been 


found to meet the need for a European Regional Office 
but, the Secretary-General emphasized, there is an 
equal need for such an office in the Pacific area. 


Trusteeship agreements 


The Secretary-General reported that on June 29, 
1946, he wrote to the states administering territories 
under League Mandates. inquiring as to the prospects 
of trusteeship agreements and that all the governments 
addressed had now replied. On September 30 France 
sent its reply, accompanying it with the two proposed 
agreements for the Cameroons and Togoland. Austra- 
lia and the United Kingdom had during the last week 
submitted proposed agreements for territories admin- 
istered by them—New Guinea, Tanganyika, Togoland 
and the Cameroons. Belgium and New Zealand had, 
according to his information, drafted proposed agree- 
ments which he expected to receive “within a matter 
of hours or days.” [These proposed agreements have 
since been submitted. Ed.| 


South Africa has requested inclusion in the Agenda 
of an item relating to Southwest Africa. 

Emphasizing the importance which he attributed 
to the submission of trusteeship agreements and their 
approval by the General Assembly, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral pointed out that as long as the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil was not established, the organization as envisaged 
by the Charter could not be completed. 


“Moreover,” he added, “it must be kept in mind that 
there is a solemn obligation to the non-self-governing 
peoples. so many millions of whom staunchly sup- 
ported the cause of the United Nations in the recent 
wars and made great sacrifices toward our victory. 
We must remember. also, that these peoples have no 
direct voice here and we must give them all possible 
reassurance that their well-being is ever in our minds 
and hearts. I earnestly hope that no difficulties will 
be permitted to stand in the way of the early estab- 
lishment of the Trusteeship Council.” 


Non self-governing territories 


Another important aspect of the work of the United 
Nations, the Secretary-General said, is the effective 
application of the principles and obligations under 
Chapter XI of the Charter (declaration regarding non- 
self-governing territories). These affect the lives of 
all the hundreds of millions who have not yet attained 
full self-government and are especially significant 
since they apply to many territories which may not 
come under the International Trusteeship System. 
The Secretary-General reported that he had on June 
29 addressed a letter to all Member states calling 
their attention to certain practical problems in connec- 
tion with this Chapter. “The numerous responses.” 
he continued, “thus far received have been both help- 
ful and encouraging.” Three of the states administer- 
ing territories — Australia. France and the United 
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States-—have already transmitted information on their 
non-self-governing territories as required by Article 
Zo te}. 

“The General Assembly.” he said, “will surely wish 
to make good use of this information to the end that 
the peoples of the colonies and territories as well as 
of the Trust territories will have reassurance of the 
concern of the United Nations for their progressively 
improved standards of living. their general well-being, 
and the full realization of the promise held forth by 
Chapter XI.” 


Human rights 


The noble phrases of the Charter on human rights 
and fundamental freedoms are not. as some cynics may 
feel. mere words. Millions of people look to these 
principles and will demand fulfillment. “Unhappily,” 
the Secretary-General continued, “there are too many 
cases even in some of our most highly developed coun- 
tries in which elementary human rights are denied to 
certain sections of the population.” 

It is a source of gratification. said the Secretary- 
General, that the status of women is now under con- 
sideration by the Economic and Social Council but in 
many parts of the world emancipation of women has 
still not achieved the point which civilized humanity 
regards as just or decent. “We must not rest.” the 
Secretary-General said, “until women everywhere en- 
joy equal rights and equal opportunities with men. 

“All Members of the United Nations must employ 
their efforts to make a living reality of the principles 
to which they have given their assent. For my part, I 
pledge that the Secretariat will devote itself, within 
the limits of its authority. to helping to make the 
Charter a document of real and vital meaning to the 
common people.” : 


International law 


The progressive development of international law 
and ‘its codification is another duty of the United Na- 
tions, the Secretary-General said. A special division 
of the Legal Department is now surveying interna- 
tional legislation and codification through informal 
contacts with Member governments, private organiza- 
tions and persons eminent in the field. A significant 
new lead has been given in this field, he said, by the 
Nuremberg trials. Eleven of the most evil men in 
modern times have been judged according to interna- 
tional law by a court established by the co-operation 
of nations founded on democracy and the rule of their 
people. 

“In the interests of peace,” the Secretary-General 
continued, “and in order to protect mankind against 
future wars, it will be of decisive significance to have 
the principles which were employed in the Nurem- 
berg trials, and according to which the German war 
criminals were sentenced, made a permanent part of 
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the body of international law as quickly as possible. 

“From now on the instigators of new wars must 
know that there exists both law and punishment for 
their crimes. Here we have a high inspiration to go 
forward and begin the task of working toward a re- 
vitalized system of international law.” 


The Spanish question 


Referring to the existence in Spain of a Fascist 
regime imposed on the Spanish people with the armed 
intervention of the Axis powers, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral pointed out that this question has again and again 
demanded the attention of the organs of the United 
Nations. Since the General Assembly adopted its reso- 
lution on Spain in the first part of the session this 
matter has been discussed in the Security Council and 
it has been involved in several items before the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. It is probable, he said. 
that other organs of the United Nations, as well as the 
Specialized Agencies may likewise be impeded in their 
work by the Spanish question. 

“In these circumstances the General Assembly, in 
its current session, can do a valuable service by giving 
comprehensive guidance to the organs and the Mem- 
ber states of the United Nations, regarding their re- 
lationship with the Franco regime. . . . It seems to be 
clear that as long as the Franco regime remains in 
Spain, it will remain a constant cause of mistrust and 
disagreement between the founders of the United Na- 
tions. It is therefore my hope that those who gave us 
victory and peace may also find ways and means by 
which liberty and democratic government may be re- 
stored in Spain.” 


Atomic energy 


Turning to the work of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. the Secretary-General cited the report of the 
Scientific and Technical Committee. which came to 
the conclusion that there was no basis in the available 
scientific facts for supposing that effective control 
would not be technically feasible. This. the Secre- 
tary-General pointed out, was the unanimous opinion 
of scientific experts from the 12 nations represented 
on the Commission. He added that the report was 
placed before Committee 2, the policy committee of 
the Commission, which then adopted a resolution “to 
proceed to examine and report on the safeguards re- 
quired at each stage in the production and use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes to prevent the 
possibilities of misuse.” 

Thus, attention is now concentrated on the actual 
operations required for the production of atomic 
energy and the Secretary-General said that we can 
say that there has been some progress but that this 
progress has been strictly limited and slow. The prob- 
lem is deeply involved and it clearly requires time 
to solve. he said, but he emphasized that “nobody in 












this world can 
that it is up to the United Nations, through the Atomic 
Energy Conimission. to do the job.” 


leep peaceiully until it is solved and 


Economic and Social Council 


Commenting on the work of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Secretary-General said that the 
high hopes placed in the Council by the founders of 
the United Nations are being justified by the events. 
Mentioning a few iiems of the report of the Council 
now before the Assembly, the Secretary-General 
pointed out that the World Health Organization and 
the commissions of the Council have been set up. Of 
the proposed International Refugee Organization he 
said: “You are aware of the urgent necessity of set- 
ting up this organization, in order to prevent the 
tragic gap which may otherwise result from the liquid- 
ation of the activities of UNRRA.” 


In the proposed International Children’s Fund. he 
said, the United Nations has a great opportunity to 
relieve human suffering in its most pitiful form. 


The report of the Temporary Sub-Commission on 
the Economic Reconstruction of Devasted Areas is 
full of solid economic information behind which is a 
human story of suffering and of ceaseless effort at re- 
construction. Furthermore the report provides a basis 
for positive action by the United Nations, for inter- 
national co-operation in accelerating reconstruction. 


Referring to the work of the field teams of the Sub- 
Commission which visited a number of European 
countries, the Secretary-General pointed out that this 
was the first occasion that a United Nations body 
undertook on-the-spot inquiries and he assured the 
Assembly that it proved a most valuable method of 
work. The Secretariat is following up this work in a 
number of ways. particularly in making an estimate 
of the relief needs in 1947 of certain countries now 


being helped by UNRRA. 


Trade and employment 


There is a great deal yet to be done in these matters. 
The economy of devasted areas must be rebuilt but 
we must work for the revival of international trade 
everywhere. This is the aim, the Secretary-General 
said, toward which the Preparatory Committee on 
Trade and Employment is now working in London. 
All countries, whatever their domestic economies. need 
foreign trade to prosper and develop. The peoples of 


the world need the support and co-operation of each 
other for their economic development. 

The United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
in the economic field are the prime instruments for 
achieving international co-operation in order to main- 
tain high and stable levels of employment. “Let us 
see that these instruments are used energetically and 
effectively.” 

The United Nations today is a living, working body 
fully engaged in the greatest series of tasks which 
ever faced any organization. Fifty-one nations are 
devoting their full energies to solving the problems 
inherited from the past and from the most destructive 
of all wars. No one can doubt that they are deter- 
mined to solve these problems by common effort, the 
Secretary-General said, and the desire for comrade- 
ship and co-operation inspired by war against a 
powerful and atrocious array of enemies, still endures. 

Talk of war, the Secretary-General said, may be 
exciting to those who do not know its meaning; in 
those who have experienced its full horrors it arouses 
only abhorrence and disgust. Many nations still suffer 
from the outrages of the enemies. It is the united pur- 
pose of the nations today, to begin life anew, and to 
achieve that fuller life for their peoples which is the 
goal of every government worthy of the name. 


Need for peace and agreement 


Wishing all success to the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters for their further deliberations. the Secretary- 
General pointed out that a proper peace and firm 
agreement among the Great Powers. are the assump- 
tions on which the United Nations is built. Conclu- 
sion of the peace treaties will give the United Nations 
solid ground upon which to work and will eliminate 
many differences which have disturbed the work of 
the Organization in its first few months. 

“The United Nations will then,” concluded the Sec- 
retary-General, “be able to devote itself to preserving 
a stable peace and to the prosecution of its program 
of human betterment throughout the world. We are 
already deeply involved in that program and we will 
continue to become more deeply involved as_ the 
months and the years go on. This task — to make life 
richer for ordinary human beings everywhere — must 
occuppy us throughout our lifetime and it will occupy 
those who follow us for a long time to come. The 
world will not forgive us and we will not pardon our- 
selves if we fail to understand this ultimate and ever- 
lasting constructive aim of the United Nations.” 
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I HE eight Assistant Secretaries-General of the United 
Nations were formally installed on October 24 at the 
35th plenary meeting of the General Assembly. 


Summoned to the rostrum by the President. Paul- 
Henri Spaak, the Assistant Secretaries-General were 
presented to the General Assembly and sworn in by 
Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General. At the President's 
request the Vice-Presidents of the Assembly stood be- 
hind the presidential chair on the high tribunal to wit- 


ness the ceremony. 


\ppointed by the Secretary-General under the Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution of February 13, 1946, con- 
cerning the organization of the Secretariat, the Assis- 
tant Secretaries-General are Arkady Sobolev, in charge 
of the Department of Security Council Affairs; Arthur 
David Kemp Owen, in charge of the Department of 
Affairs; Henri Laugier, Department of 
Affairs; Victor Hoo Chi-Tsai, Department 
of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories; Benjamin Cohen, Department of 
Public Information; Ivan Kerno, Legal Department; 
Adrian Pelt, Conference and General Services. 
and John B. Hutson, Administrative and Financial 


Services: 


Economic 


Social 


Kach of the Assistant Secretaries-General in turn 
took the oath of office—Mr. Sobolev in Russian; Mr. 
Owen and Mr. Hutson in English; Mr. Laugier. Mr. 
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Kerno and Mr. Pelt in French; Mr. Hoo in Chinese, 
and Mr. Cohen in Spanish, 


Interests of United Nations only 


They solemnly swore “to exercise in all loyalty. dis- 
cretion and conscience the functions entrusted to me 
as a member of the International Service of the United 
Nations, to discharge those functions and regulate my 
conduct with the interests of the United Nations only 
in view, and not to seek or accept instructions in 
regard to the performance of my duties from any gov- 
ernment or other authority external to the Organiza- 
tion.” 

President Spaak. on behalf of the Assembly. con- 
gratulated the Secretary-General on his choice of As- 
sistant Secretaries-General and the latter on their 
appointments. 

“IT am convinced that they will fulfil their duties 
with the greatest conscientiousness and devotion.” he 
said. “The task they have undertaken is a most im- 
portant and difficult one. particularly during the 
present period of organization. [ am sure that we 
can rely on them and their effort to make our Organi- 
zation a success.” 

Each of the Assistant 
charge of one of the eight principal units of the Sec- 
retariat. Their installation constituted the first item 
on the General Assembly’s Agenda. 


Secretaries-General is in 





Debates in Plenary Session 


Principal topics discussed 


The Assembly's general debate. which opened on 
October 24. took into consideration the Reports of 
the Secretary-General and of the Security and the 
Economic and Social Councils. 


While admitting that in the period under review 
the United Nations had of necessity been establishing 
its organization, the delegates were frequently critical 
of the progress which has so far been made. They 
nevertheless affirmed their faith in the organization 
and in its capacity to succeed. “To point out short- 
comings and weaknesses is not, for us.” said the Bel- 
gian delegate, Fernand Van Langenhove, “a sign of 
discouragement. It is, on the contrary, a manifesta- 
tion of our wish to see the expansion of our institu- 
tion and the growth of its efficiency for the benefit of 
all the peoples. This wish will not cease to dominate 
our actions.” 


“We cannot.” said Pedro Leao Velloso, the Bra- 
zilian delegate. world on the 
threshold of which we now stand without a support 
of the kind which the United Nations proposes to 
offer for the benefit of mankind—namely, a guaran- 
tee of the maintenance of order and of international 
security in a political and legal system which guaran- 
tees to both victor and vanquished respect for life. 
rights and liberty.” “Towards the United Nations 
organization.” pledged the first representative of the 
new Indian Government. Mrs. Vijayalokshmi Pandit. 
“India’s attitude is whole-hearted co-operation and 
unreserved adherence in both spirit and letter to the 
Charter governing it.” “The United Kingdom.” said 
Philip Noel-Baker, the United Kingdom delegate. 
“will support the United Nations with all the re- 
sources that we possess,” and he went on to point 
out that the support given by governments to the 
United Nations was greatly in excess of the support 
given to the League of Nations when it was first set 


up. 


“conceive of the 


Faith expressed in the United Nations 


“Turkey.” maintained her chief delegate. Huseyin 
Ragip Baydur, “is not among the pessimists who 
harbor doubts as to the future of this organization. 
With courage, with determination and faith. we look 
forward to the predestined success of the United 
Nations.” “The new organization,” said Emir Faisal 
al Saud, the delegate from Saudi Arabia, “has all the 
potentialities for success.” The Polish delegate, 
Wicenty Rzymowski, went further. “Our greatest 
achievement to date—or rather one which constitutes 
our capital stock—is the fact that our young organi- 
zation has become for all peoples a real source of 


12 


hope for a durable peace and for friendly collabora- 
tion among governments. 

Emphasis was laid on the necessity, in particular, 
of establishing a real system of peace and security, 
based on law and justice. The Egyptian delegate. 
Hussein Heykal Pasha, called on the Assembly never 
to forget that “it is for all of us together, to ensure 
by means of our joint forces that nowhere in the 
world shall international justice and _ international 
ethics be placed in jeopardy.” He pointed out that 
international order should be based on international 
law. Sir Carl Berendsen, the New Zealand delegate. 
said “We wish to see established an effective system 
of collective security, under which all contract that 
aggression against one is aggression against all and 
will be met and defeated as such.” 


Reasons for lack of progress 


Two reasons why the progress of the United Na- 
tions had not, in the opinion of some of the delegates. 
come up to expectations were given as the delay in 
making the peace treaties, and the use made of “the 
right of veto” in the Security Council. 


The Mexican delegate, Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, 
who opened the debate, felt that treaty negotiations 
should be undertaken within the framework of the 
United Nations, rather than that the organization 
should be limited to registering events of world im- 
portance which had gone on without its intervention. 
At least these discussions should have the active par- 
ticipation of all countries which made up the nucleus 
of the United Nations. The Chinese delegate, on the 
other hand thought it “a testimony of high statesman- 
ship and great wisdom” that the organization had no 
organic relationship to the system of peace treaties to 
be set up. 

The French delegate, Alexandre Parodi, pointed out 
that one of the main reasons why the United Nations 
had not attained a greater measure of success was the 
conflict of ideology which existed in the majority of 
the countries of the world. The problem consisted 
in finding the ways to conciliate political liberty and 
economic organization and social justice. 


Two conditions, in the opinion of the Peruvian dele- 
gate, Albert Ulloa. were essential to enable the United 
Nations to grow and to become stronger to the point 
of becoming a comprehensive legal system of the in- 
ternational community from which no escape would 
be possible. The first was that all nations should 
gradually become Members of the United Nations, 
provided their political systems were not contrary to 
the new fundamental principles of the international 
community. The second was that no international 
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agreement creating a new legal status should be con- 
o . . . 
cluded outside the organization. 


The veto question 


Nearly every delegate referred to the question of 
voting in the Security Council. Some wished for the 
veto provisions to be amended, and stressed _ the 
juridical equality of states, or expressed the hope that 
this equality should be progressively realized in fact. 
Many while criticising the use made of the veto, felt 
that it would be premature to amend the Charter at 
this stage. The veto, however, it was largely felt. 
should be restricted to what, it was claimed, was its 
original intention of ‘applying only to questions in- 
volving the actual security of the permanent members. 
The Polish delegate stressed the importance of not 
disrupting the unity of the great powers, and stated 
that for that reason Poland would continue to oppose 


all attempts at undermining the voting procedure 


within the Security Council. Other delegates also 
stressed the need for unity among the great powers— 
“We desire ardently and sincerely the unity of the 
great powers,” said the Mexican delegate. “We de- 
sire it in our interest, we desire it as citizens of an 
indivisible world. We desire it in the name of peace 
and of the prosperity of all countries.” The veto, 
however, he maintained, was in fact disrupting that 
unity. Other delegates also expressed this view. the 
Brazilian delegate observing that the world would not 
surrender itself to the idea that the conflicts of in- 
terest of the great powers justified the sacrifice of the 
well-being of humanity, 


The General Assembly in Session 

on the opening day. A view of the 

packed hall as President Truman 
addresses the delegates. 
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Another criticism levied at the voting procedure in 
the Security Council was that it prevented the Coun- 
cil from taking action and was leading it to lose the 
confidence of the world, without which it could not 
operate. “I very much question whether anybody in 
the whole world today is satisfied with the transac- 
tions of the Security Council.” said the New Zealand 
delegate in a forthright speech criticising the veto. 
He went on to point out that each of the five great 
powers reserved to itself the right to say not only 
whether it would take part in any proposed resistance 
to aggression. but whether the organization as a whole 
could be allowed to function at all. 


Permanent members make suggestions 


Delegates of three of the permanent members of the 
Security Council expressed themselves as willing to 
take some action concerning the voting procedure in 
the Council. The United Kingdom delegate, while 
considering that it would be unwise to attempt to 
amend the Charter at present, thought that the Se- 
curity Council’s action could be facilitated by im- 
provement in its Rules of Procedure. and that the 
Council could be given some constructive work to do. 
The Chinese delegate, V. K. Wellington Koo, stated 
that if a way could be found “which will meet the con- 
census of opinion to guide the practical application 
of this rule of unanimity along the paths of modera- 
tion,” without having to modify the Charter. his gov- 
ernment would raise no objection. His government 
could not but wish that the Council had been able to 


(continued on page 16) 








Personalities of the General ily 


Leader of the Australian delegation to the General Assembly. Norman John 
Oswald Makin was appointed first Australian Ambassador to the United States of 
America in August of this year. Born in 1889 in Petersham. New South Wales. he 
represented the South Australian Electorate of Hindmarsh in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a member of the Labour Party from 1919 to 1946, and in the Labour 
Government of 1929 to 1931. was Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
Federal Government. In 1935 he was selected by the Empire Parliamentary Associa. 
tion to attend the Silver Jubilee of King George V, and in 1937 represented the 
Labour Party at the Coronation of King George VI. Appointed Minister for Navy and 
Mr. Makin Munitions in October 1941. he was given the additional post of Minister for Aircraft 
of Australia Production in 1945 and held both these portfolios until his recent appointment as 
Ambassador to the United States. He led the Australian delegation to the General 
Assembly and was the first President of the Security Council. 
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Appointed permanent representative of Bolivia to the United Nations in August 
this year, Senor Adolfo Costa du Rels was born in Sucre, the constitutional capital 
of Bolivia, in 1891. He was educated in Corsica and then studied at the University 
of Paris, graduating in law and political science in 1910. On his return to Bolivia 
he spent some years prospecting for oil and became well-known as a novelist and 
short story writer in French and Spanish, winning the literary prize Femina in Paris. 
In 1918 he entered the diplomatic service and was appointed second secretary to the 
Bolivian Legation to Chile. He was Counselor to the Bolivian Legation in Paris from 





Senor Costa du Rels 1921 to 1932 after which he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Geneva, was 
of Bolivia Bolivian delegate to the League of Nations, and led the Bolivian delegation to the 


Chaco Peace Conference in 1936. In 1939 he was elected chairman of the Council 
of the League of Nations. He was Ambassador to the Argentine from 1941 to 1944 
and attended the Liquidation Board of the League of Nations in 1946 before taking 
up his present duties. 


" 

A career diplomat for the past 39 years, and well-known in his country as a 
distinguished columnist on a leading Rio de Janeiro newspaper. Ambassador Pedro 
Leao Velloso, permanent representative of Brazil to the Security Council, is leading 
the Brazilian delegation to the General Assembly. Born in the State of Sao Paulo, 
he graduated in law from the Rio de Janeiro Law School and began his career as an 
assistant to the Brazilian-Peruvian Tribunal of Arbitration. As Embassy Secretary 
he served in Rome, Paris, Berne, Copenhagen and attended the Versailles Peace 
Conference. In 1931 he became Minister Plenipotentiary and was appointed to China. 
Four years later he was made an Ambassador and served in Japan and Italy. In 
1942 he became Secretary-General of the Brazilian Ministry for External Relations. 
and in 1944, Minister of State for External Relations, relinquishing this post on 
taking up his present position. (See also the Weekly Bulletin, Vol 1, No. 7). 





Mr. Velloso 
of Brazil 


~~ 
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Kuzma Venedictovich Kiselev, Minister of Foreign Affairs for Byelorussia, was 
born in 1903 in the Mogivlev Oblast and graduated in medicine from the State 
University of Voronezh in 1928. After some years practising medicine he was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs for Byelorussia. He led the delegation of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. to the San Francisco Conference in 1945 and to the first part of 
the first session of the General Assembly in London in 1946. He has come to the 

Mr. Kiselev present session of the General Assembly from the Paris Conference where he was 
of Byelorussian $.S.R.. leading the Byelorussian delegation. 
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)r. José Arce, appointed permanent representative of Argentina to the United 
Nations last September, and Chairman of the Argentinian delegation to the General 
Assembly, is one of his country’s leading physicians and has ‘participated in prac- 
tically every international congress and conference in the field of medicine. He is 
the author of a great number of scientific and medical books and publications. Born 
in Loberia, Province of Buenos Aires in 1881, he obtained his Doctorate of Medicine 
in 1903. Subsequently he has held the positions, among others, of Dean of the 
Faculty of Medical Sciences and Rector of the University of Buenos Aires: member 
of the Chamber of Deputies (1903 to 1913); President of the Chamber of Deputies 
(1912 to 1913); Deputy for Buenos Aires Province in the National Legislature (1924 
to 1929); First Vice-President of the National Chamber of Deputies (1926 to 1927) ; 
member of the Constituent Convention of the Province of Buenos Aires in 1934; 
and Ambassador of Argentina to China from 1945 to 1946. 
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4 
Deputizing as leader of the Belgian delegation for M. Spaak when his duties 
as President of the General Assembly prevent him carrying out this function, M. 
Fernand Van Langenhove. Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. is Sec- 
retary-General of ‘the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade. Born in 
Mouscron, Belgium, in 1889, he has been since 1920 a Professor of Sociology and 
Social Policy at the University of Brussels, and is the author of several books on 
economic and diplomatic questions. He was a member of the Belgian delegations 
to the Assemblies of the League of Nations between 1929 and 1938 and represented 
his couniry at international reparations conferences in London (1924), The Hague 
(1929 and 1930). and Ouchy (1932): the international economic conferences in 
Geneva (1926) and Stresa (1932); and the international conference on commerce 
in London (1933). He was a delegate to the San Francisco Conference and an 
alternate to the Preparatory Committee and General Assembly in London. 
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Appointed Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs in September 1946, 
Louis Stephen St. Laurent is, in addition, Minister of Justice and Attorney General. 
having held this portfolio since December 1941. Born in Compton, Quebec, in 188: 
of French-Canadian and Irish-Canadian parents, he was educated at St. Charles 
College, Sherbrooke, Quebec and at Laval University, Quebec City, graduating in law. 
Mr. St. Laurent has served as batonnier of the local Quebec City Bar. batonnier- 
general of Quebec Province Bar and president of the Canadian Bar Association. He 
has pleaded many important cases before the Supreme Court of Canada and before 
the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council. He was deputy chairman of 
the Canadian delegation to the San Francisco Conference in 1945 and chairman 
of the Canadian delegation to the General Assembly in London. During Mr. King’s 
absence abroad this summer he served as acting Prime Minister. Mr. St. Laurent 
was made a member of the Imperial Privy Council in January of this year. 


Ww 

Senor Don Felix Nieto del Rio, who was appointed permanent representative 
of Chile to the United Nations last month, is Editor of El Mercurio and one of Chile’s 
most distinguished writers on foreign affairs. Born in Canguenes. Province of Maule. 
Chile, in 1888, he studied law and from 1917 to 1926 was secretary at the Embassies 
in Washington and Belgium and in 1920 was secretary to the Chilean delegation to 
the League of Nations. Subsequently he held various high offices in the ‘Political 
Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was special Minister to Peru in 1929 
and Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs in 1930. He was Chilean Ambassador to 
Brazil from 1936 to 1939 and was then Chilean representative on the Permanent 
Inter-American Juridicial Committee. He played an important part at the Chaco 
Peace Conference, attended the San Francisco Conference and has represented his 
country at many inter-American Conferences. 
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devote less time to questions of procedure and achieve 
a greater measure of agreement on the political prob- 
lems brought before the Council for settlement. 

The French delegate suggested that the way to im- 
prove the method of voting in the Security Council 
would be to organize a real system of veto. At present 
the permanent members had not the power to see that 
their vote if they were in a minority had not the 
power of veto. It was too soon to attempt a revision 
of the Charter. Further, it was not by modifying 
Article 27 of the Charter that international distrust 
would disappear, and conversely if this distrust dis- 
appeared probably most of the criticisms voiced 
against that article would lose the greater part of 
their reasons. 


Some progress admitted 

Delegates admitted that there was also something 
to show on the positive side. There had been free and 
frank debate, arguments and facts had been examined 
thoroughly. This bore testimony, in the opinion of 
the Chinese delegate, to the observance of the doctrine 
of “open covenants openly arrived at.” The exchange 
of opposing views, even if a little sharp, was in the 
opinion of the Polish delegate, the normal democratic 
form of international life. 

A number of difficult problems had been considered 
with great care and with a very wide objectivity, 
thought the French delegate. The functioning of the 
Council showed, little by little, how the United Na- 
tions could establish a procedure for the settlement 
of disputes, which had only been dealt with in broad 
outline of the Charter. 

The United Kingdom delegate quoted the view that 
if the Security Council had not been in existence, the 
situation in Iran might be much blacker, and in- 
stanced that in the past an ultimatum had normally 
ended in threats of reprisals or armed action, but the 
United States protest to Yugoslavia about the shoot- 
ing down of aircraft ended with the threat of bringing 
the matter to the Security Council. 


The attacks on voting procedure in the Security 
Council were criticized by the Byelorussian dele- 
gate. Kuzma V. Kiselev, as being aimed at breaking 
up the unanimity of the great powers. Any other 
method, he maintained, of deciding matters of im- 
portance to international peace in the Security Coun- 
cil would bring with it the danger of the Council 
becoming a weapon for the imposition of the will of 
certain states, or certain blocks of states on the will of 
other countries. 

The Indian delegate while declaring that her coun- 
try would protest as strongly as anyone else the abuse 
of the veto power as of any other power, nevertheless 
maintained that it was a necessary device for secur- 
ing that vital decisions by the great powers rest on 
unanimity and not in disregard of the total opposition 
to any proposal by one of them. 
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An appeal for unanimity in settling the veto con- 
troversy was made by the Czechoslovak delegate, Jan 
Masaryk. “I know that it is asking a great deal,” he 
said, “but if the great powers agree, the little coun. 
tries will have a much better chance.” 


Many delegates expressed the hope that the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee would soon present concrete 
proposals for the creation of the armed forces of the 
United Nations. The importance of the creation of this 
international force was generally agreed. Without it. 
the Egyptian delegate pointed out. the Organization 
would not be able to discharge its responsibility of 
maintaining a just peace and guaranteeing total se- 
curity. 

The hope was expressed that the Military Staff Com. 
mittee would push forward with greater energy and 
more practical results, so that the Security Council 
would be in a position to discharge its duties as the 
guardian of world peace. 


On the question of Atomic Energy delegates wel- 
comed the proposals put forward by the United 
States, and stressed the importance of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. “Upon the successful conclusion 
of its work depends, to a large degree. the problem 
of dispelling suspicion and mistrust among the 
nations of the post-war world,” maintained the Chi- 
nese delegate. 


The choice before the United Nations on the ques- 
tion of atomic energy was defined by the United 
Kingdom delegate as being either to forbid the use 
of atomic energy altogether since the raw materials 
for its use for peaceful purposes were the same as 
those for warlike purposes, or to adopt adequate 
measures, including the right of international inspec- 
tion, for its control. Only the second method, he 
maintained, would give security, since otherwise there 
would be no guarantee that research was not being 
secretly carried on. Moreover to forbid the use of 
atomic energy entirely would mean that its economic 
and medical benefits would be forfeited. 

The slowness of the progress of the Atomic Energy 
Commission was held by the French delegate to be 
due to the complexity and immensity of the problem 
and to the novel method of scientists, diplomats and 
political advisers working together by methods of 
scientific research to arrive at a solution of the prob- 
lem of control. France would accept any solution, 
however novel and audacious which through an effi- 
cient control of atomic energy would ensure the 
security of the world. 


Relations with Spain 


Several delegates expressed agreement with the 
proposal of the Secretary-General that the General 
Assembly should consider specifically the relations of 
the United Nations with Spain. The Belgian delegate 
stressed that no action on the Spanish question had 
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heen taken by the Security Council for lack of the 
required voting majority. He stated that his delega- 
tion would present a new proposal requesting the 
Assembly to draw the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil to the importance of immediate concrete measures 
which might resolve the Spanish question. The dele- 
sates for Venezuela and for Norway also called on 
the Assembly to take action on this question, the Nor- 
wegian delegate, Halvard M. Lange, holding that it 
would be useful if the problem were discussed as a 
separate item on the Assembly’s agenda. 

Other delegates supported action by the Assembly. 
“There can be no doubt,” the Polish delegate felt. 
“that in eradicating fascism in Spain we would greatly 
further the cause of peace in the world.” Many dele- 
gates expressed approval of the action of the Secre- 
tary-General in calling the Spanish question to the 
Assembly's attention. 


The Byelorussian delegate criticised the handling 
of the Spanish question by the Security Council. It 
was a sacred duty of the United Nations to do all it 
possibly could to annihilate the remains of Fascism 
in Spain. He insisted on a review of the question by 
the Security Council and hoped that the review would 
be in conformity with the principles of collective 
security. 

A tribute to the Spanish people was paid by the 
French delegate. 

The presence of troops of members of the United 
Nations in the territories of non-enemy countries was 
severely attacked by the Byelorussian delegate. Earlier 
in the debate it was also criticized by the Egyptian 
and Indian delegates. 


Economic and Social Council 


In discussing the work of the Economic and Social 
Council, on the one hand satisfaction was expressed 
with the work done so far, and on the other regret 
that more had not been accomplished, This was due. 
in the view of the Belgian delegate, to the fact that 
discussions had been continued before superimposed 
bodies composed of representatives, who in the main. 
represented the same countries, and that political con- 
siderations had been mixed up in discussions which 
should have been concerned only with the concrete 
problems involved. 


Specifically, delegates hoped that the constitution of 
the World Health Organization would soon be ratified 
by a sufficient number of states to bring it into exist- 
ence, and emphasized the necessity for continuing the 
work of UNRRA in needy countries. The reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated countries should not, it was felt 
by the Polish delegate, in the future any more than in 
the past become the sole responsibility of those most 
seriously affected. Some delegates also stressed the 
need for setting up an Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope, as suggested by the Temporary Sub-Commission 
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on the Reconstruction of Devastated Areas, so that 
Europe’s economic reconstruction might be considered 
as a whole. The Chinese delegate welcomed in par- 
ticular the arrangements being made for the control of 
the traffic in narcotic drugs. 


The proposal to create an International Refugee 
Organization was generally welcomed. The Nor- 
wegian delegate promised that his country would do 
its share in providing a home for those refugees who 
could not be repatriated. The Egyptian delegate 
emphasized that the first task was to repatriate the 
refugees and only in the last resort and with the con- 
sent of the people of the country of reception should 
they be re-settled. The Polish delegate also stressed 
that the international aid to be given to refugees 
“should above all aim to speed up their repatriation, 
so that they can return to their families as soon as 
possible and participate in the reconstruction of their 
homes.” 


The creation and work of the Specialized Agencies 
received favorable comment. Tributes were paid to 
the work of UNRRA in their countries by the Czecho- 
slovak and Polish delegates. In the view of the Bel- 
gian delegate, co-operation in the economic and social 
field seemed to be carried on more efficiently there 
than in the Economic and Social Council itself. The 
Norwegian and French delegates stressed the im- 
portance of the work of UNESCO. The Norwegian 
delegate, in company with other delegates, expressed 
his agreement with the fear expressed in the Secretary- 
General’s report lest the number of Specialized Agen- 
cies should become too large, thereby causing overlap- 
ping of functions and an excessive increase in the 
financial burdens imposed on governments. He stressed 
the urgent need for careful planning, co-ordination 
and clear definition of the relations between the Spe- 
cialized Agencies and the main organs of the United 
Nations. The British delegate stressed the importance, 
in welding the Specialized Agencies into a single sys- 
tem of United Nations institutions, of placing their 
headquarters in the new international United Nations 
center to save money and promote efficiency. 


Trusteeship agreements 


The Trusteeship agreements, many delegates hoped, 
would be approved by the Assembly so that the Trus- 
teeship Council could rapidly be brought into being. 
The action taken by mandatory powers in placing 
territories under trusteeship was welcomed. Delegates 
also recognized the importance of the responsibilities 
assumed under Chapter XI of the Charter for the 
welfare and development of all non-self-governing 
peoples. The Indian and Chinese delegates empha- 
sized that millions looked to the United Nations to 
realize their aspirations towards self-government or 
independence. The Belgian delegate announced that 
his country was in a position to submit for the 





approval of the General Assembly a draft trusteeship 
agreement for the territory of Ruanda-Urundi, and 
pledged that Belgium would administer it in con- 
formity with the trusteeship principles of the Charter. 
The New Zealand and French delegates also an- 
nounced that they had handed in draft trusteeship 
agreements for their mandated territories for consid- 
eration by the Assembly. The agreements, in their 
view. fulfilled the conditions of the Charter. 


The International Court 


The Chinese delegate announced that his govern- 
ment had recently taken the necessary steps to recog- 
nize the compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice, and the Belgian delegate reported 
that his government would shortly put before its par- 
liament a draft law authorizing it to accept this com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. The importance of the part to be 
played by international law and by the Court in inter- 
national relations was stressed by many delegations. 
The Argentine delegate José Arce gave a historical 
account of his country’s adherence to the principle of 
arbitration. The final instance of authority for the 
interpretation of a treaty, once the Assembly had 
reached its decision, was, in the view of the Chilean 
delegate. the International Court of Justice. The 


Chilean delegate also felt that one of the most im. 
portant tasks of the Organization would be to define 
fundamental human rights. He drew the Assembly's 
attention to the draft Declaration on the International 
Rights and Duties of Man and the report attached 
thereto drawn up by the Pan-American Juridical Com. 
mittee. The Chinese and Egyptian delegates stressed 
the importance of the codification of international law, 

Throughout the debate delegates emphasized the 
necessity for co-operation in the achievement of the 
purposes of the organization. The Haitian delegate, 
Joseph Charles, appealed for the spirit of fraternity, 
which had proved itself throughout the war, for solv- 
ing the problems of the peace. These problems could 
be solved, thought the Liberian delegate, the Hon. C, 
Abayomi, they must be solved and they would be 
solved, 

“Let us remember,” said the Venezuelan delegate, 
Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk, “that it proved possible to 
overcome and conquer one by one all the apparently 
insurmountable obstacles which stood in the way of 
the final triumph of the liberating armies. and let us 
be confident that by the same determination and firm- 
ness of purpose, international differences, however 
great they may be. can be overcome, and that present 
and future difficulties can be solved.” 


General Committee Studies Agenda 


All items recommended and allocated 


A spirit of cordiality and mutual understanding 
marked the early meetings of the important General 
Committee, which functions as a steering committee 
for the General Assembly. 

Composed of the President of the Assembly, the 
seven vice-presidents and the chairmen of the Assem- 
bly’s six main committees, the General Committee 
considers the Assembly’s Provisional Agenda and 
Supplementary List. as well as applications for inclu- 
sion of additional items in the Agenda. It reports on 
these to the General Assembly. 

It also assists the President of the Assembly in 
drawing up the Agenda for each plenary meeting and 
in co-ordinating the proceedings of the Assembly and 
its committees. Its work is wholly organizational, and 
it is not permitted to decide any political question. 


The six main committees. on the other hand, con- 
sider substantive matters referred to them by the 
Assembly and prepare draft recommendations and 
resolutions for submission to the plenary meetings. 
It is in these committees, on each of which all Mem- 
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bers of the United Nations are represented, that differ- 
ences in viewpoint are thrashed out and much of the 
basic work of the Assembly is done. 


Controversy indicated 

Some indication of Agenda items that are likely to 
be controversial at the current meetings of the As- 
sembly was given when attempts were made in the 
General Committee to recommend that they be deleted. 
items concern the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa; a proposal to consider the application 
of Article 27 of the Charter of the United Nations 
dealing with the method of voting in the Security 
Council; the calling of a general conference of Mem- 
bers of the United Nations to eliminate the so-called 
veto privilege; the calling of a general conference to 
review the Charter; and the future status of the man- 
dated territory of Southwest Africa. 

All the items, however, were recommended for in- 
clusion in the Assembly’s Agenda after considerable 
discussion that ended in a conciliatory manner. With 
few exceptions, too, the reference of items to the com- 


These 
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mittees of the Assembly as prepared by the Secretary- 
General was approved. 


The allocation as recommended assigned to the 
First Committee (political and security) eight items; 
the Second Committee (economic and financial) four 
items; the Third Committee (social, humanitarian 
and cultural) seven items; joint First and Third Com- 
mittee. one item; joint Second and Third Commitee, 
one item: the Fourth Committee (trusteeship) three 
items: the Fifth Committee (administrative and bud- 
getary) 10 items; the Sixth Committee (legal) 11 
items; joint Fifth and Sixth Committee, two items; 
Headquarters Committee, one item, and General Com- 
mittee, one item. 


Agenda considered 


When the General Committee took up consideration 
of the Provisional Agenda and Supplementary List 
at its first formal meeting on October 24, Field Mar- 
shal Jan Christiaan Smuts of the Union of South 
Mrica submitted that item 31 should be deleted. This 
is the question of the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa introduced at the request of the Government of 
India. It was a matter of essentially domestic juris- 
diction. said Field Marshal Smuts, and therefore not 
subject to consideration by the General Assembly. 


Invited to take a seat at the table, Mr. Justice 
Chagla of India contended that the Committee did 


not have the right to delete an item from the Assem- 
bly’s Agenda. The Committee was merely a_pro- 
cedural body. he said, and could not take from the 
Assembly the right to discuss a matter on its Agenda. 
He stated that the matter was not of an essentially 
domestic nature and that the Government of India was 
not asking the General Assembly to intervene in the 
dispute between South Africa and India, but it in- 
sisted that the question be discussed by the Assembly. 


Sir Hartley Shawcross of the United Kingdom said 
the General Committee was competent only to advise 
the General Assembly. He suggested that the Commit- 
tee report to the Assembly that objection had been 
raised and recommend that the Assembly refer the 
item to its Legal Committee. 


Sees reason enough 


In the opinion of Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of the 
U.S.S.R.. it was not a matter of domestic jurisdiction 
of South Africa but one of violation of treaties be- 
tween India and South Africa on the treatment of 
Indian immigrants in South Africa. The General 
Committee had the right to recommend to the Assem- 
bly the deletion of an item in its Agenda, he said, 
but to do so it would have to have a reason. In this 
case the Indian Government had all the reason in the 
world to bring its complaint before the General 
Assembly. He did not exclude the possibility of tak- 
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ing the course suggested by Sir Hartley, but only 
after the Assembly had considered the whole matter 
on its merits, 


Mr. Justice Chagla objected to referring the matter 
to the Legal Committee, but Sir Hartley Shawcross 
pointed out that the Assembly did not normally begin 
a debate without reference to the report of a com- 
mittee. It would therefore be wrong to discuss the 
merits of the case first and only then decide whether 
the Assembly had the right to enter into a discussion 
of the case itself. He recommended that the prelim- 
inary issue should be decided first by seeking legal 
advice. 


Would refer it to Assembly 


Senator Warren R. Austin of the United States sub- 
mitted that the General Committee should not decide 
a jurisdictional question, but that the matter should 
be referred to no less an authority than the General 
Assembly itself. Field Marshal Smuts then supported 
the course suggested by Sir Hartley. 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo of China then said it 
was premature for the Committee to recommend that 
the Assembly refer the legal aspects of the case to 
the Legal Committee. The simplest course would be. 
he thought. to point out to the Assembly that there 
were two aspects to the matter, political and legal. 
and leave it to the Assembly to decide which com- 
mittee should consider the matter. He was supported 
hy Alexandre Parodi of France. 

Pointing out that under the Provisional Rules of 
Procedure of the Assembly a matter could be referred 
to two committees simultaneously, Senator Austin 
suggested that the case be referred to the First Com- 
mittee (political and security) and the Sixth Com- 
mittee (legal), whereupon Sir Hartley said he was 
prepared to withdraw his moiion in favor of the 
United States proposal. 

Mr. Vyshinsky then moved that the Committee 
recommend that the Assembly refer the matter to a 
joint committee of Committees One and Six as the 
legal and political aspects of the question were 
closely inter-related. 


U. S. proposal adopted 


The United States motion was adopted, however, 
by five votes to three (New Zealand, South Africa. 
United Kingdom, United States, Venezuela for; China, 
France, U.S.S.R. against; Belgium, Ukrainian S.S.R. 
abstaining) and the proposal by the U.S.S.R. was 
lost by four votes to three (France, Ukrainian S.S.R.. 
U.S.S.R. for; New Zealand, South Africa. United 
Kingdom, United States against; Belgium, China. 
Venezuela abstaining). 

Summing up, President Spaak said the result of 
the meeting actually was that it was left to the Gen- 
eral Assembly to decide on the matter. The report 
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of the Committee would mention the two resolutions 
and the number of votes obtained by each. 


Further deletions suggested 


At the Committee’s second formal 
October 25, Mr. Vyshinsky proposed that the Com- 
mittee recommend to the Assembly the deletion of 
item 32 on its Provisional Agenda—the Australian 
proposal to consider the application of Article 27 of 
the Charter of ithe United Nations dealing with the 
method of voting in the Security Council—and that 
items 1 and 9 on the Supplementary List, both pre- 
sented by Cuba, also be taken off the Agenda. Item 1 
proposes that a general conference of Members of 
the United Nations be called in order to eliminate 
the so-called veto privilege. and item 9 proposes a 
general conference to review the present Charter. 


meeting on 


Mr. Vyshinsky said his delegation regarded the 
principle of the unanimity of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council, sometimes wrongly 
called the power of veto. as the basis of all the bases 
of the United Nations organization. Discussion of 
this question in the General Assembly, he felt. would 
deliver a severe blow to the young organization. 


After the representatives of Australia and Cuba 
were invited to the table. Sir Hartley Shawcross 
stated he was in agreement with much that Mr. 
Vyshinsky had said. but he did not think it wise to 
take the action suggested. The General Committee, 
he contended, had no jurisdiction even to advise the 
Assembly to delete an Agenda item. While his dele- 
gation considered that the recent use of the veto had 
brought the Security Council in a certain way into 
disrepute, they felt it was premature to amend the 
Charter in this respect. and perhaps a free and frank 
discussion would be helpful and would result in use 
of the veto in the future in a way which would not 
arouse criticism. 


Not proposing amendment 


Stating that there were no substantial grounds for 
deleting the matter from the Agenda, Paul Hasluck 
of Australia said a great many Members felt that 
the matter should be the interest of 
solidarity. Australia was not proposing an amend- 
ment to the Charter, he added. This would be up 
to the General Assembly if the Assembly found it 
necessary. 


discussed in 


Irrespective of the decision of the Assembly, it was 
highly desirable for the Assembly to discuss all three 
items, Sir Carl Berendsen of New Zealand remarked. 


Opposing the Soviet proposal, Senator Austin con- 
tended that the three items fell within the scope of 
the Charter, and that discussion in the Assembly 
would be good for the peace of the world for it would 
make more certain what had been confused regarding 
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the voting principles in the Charter. By virtue of jts 
discussions the Assembly rendered great service t 
humanity in fostering better understanding between 
the peoples of all the world. 


The Cuban proposal was not directed against any. 
one, said Dr, Guillermo Belt, that country’s repre. 
sentative. The unanimity of the great powers was 
certainly important, but more important was the 
unanimity of the great and small powers. He con. 
tended that if the Committee were allowed to limit 
free discussion in the Assembly, the United Nations 
would become not a society of nations but a world. 
wide trusteeship system in which a small group of 
nations would play the part of guardians. 


Cannot find term “veto” 


Nowhere in the Charter or the Rules of Procedure 
is the term “veto” used, said Dmitri Z. Manuilsky 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R., who felt that the use of this 
term would poison the atmosphere and give the 
impression that the so-called veto was used by only 
one country, with all the others the “poor victims.” 
He submitted further that the Australian and Cuban 
proposals did aim at an amendment of the Charter, 
that an amendment was impossible without the con- 
curring votes of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council, that the U.S.S.R. had already de- 
clared its opposition to any amendment, and that 
discussion of the three items by the Assembly would 
be only a waste of time. It was desirable to begin the 
Assembly debates in an atmosphere of collaboration. 
he said. 


The Government of China attached great import- 
ance to the voting procedure laid down in Article 27 
of the Charter, remarked Dr. Koo, and his delegation 
felt that the three proposals should be left on the 
Assembly’s Agenda. The rule of unanimity had 
aroused great interest throughout the world, and a 
discussion in the Assembly would have a profitable 
effect on world opinion. China had not yet resorted 
to the veto because it believed the rule of unanimity 
was intended primarily for use only in very important 
questions and had to be exercised with great modera- 
tion. Although it was possible that discussion in the 
Assembly would lead nowhere, such discussion would 
clarify the atmosphere in the world. China would 
hesitate to associate itself with any decision at present 
to call a general conference of the United Nations 
because it felt there was no necessity to modify the 
principle of unanimity. 


Aims not stated 


Contending that the proposals of Australia and 
Cuba were unclear, for they had not said what their 
aims were as they should have done in conformity 
with friendly relations between nations, Mr. Vyshin- 
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sky stated that it was quite clear from the text of 
their proposals, however, that what was aimed at was 
not a discussion of a very serious matter but the 
undermining of the unanimity in the United Nations. 
whether Australia and Cuba wanted this or not. The 
Cuban proposal was actually not in order as it used 
the term “veto,” which did not exist in the Charter. 


How could the unanimity of the United Nations 
organization be strengthened, he asked, by elimina- 
ting the unanimity of the permanent members of the 
Security Council? The three proposals, he thought. 
were a political offensive against one of the basic 
principles of the United Nations. While the Soviet 
delegation felt it necessary to give this warning, 
debate in the Committee had shown that a majority 
favored the discussion of these three items in the 
Assembly, so in the spirit of collaboration and of free 
discussion, the principle of which the Soviet delega- 
tion valued, it did not insist on its proposal to delete 
these items from the Assembly’s Agenda. 


M. Parodi expressed thanks for the spirit of con- 
ciliation which the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
had shown. Rightly or wrongly public opinion had 
been aroused in many countries about the question 
of the veto, and it would have been difficult to recom- 
mend deletion of the three proposals. France did not 
think it opportune to have a discussion on this matter 
now, and he appealed to Australia and Cuba to do 
nothing in the Assembly that would steer the United 
Nations on a dangerous course. He confessed that 
he was worried that a permanent member of the Se- 
curity Council could not by abstention avoid exercis- 
ing the veto since abstention has consequences analo- 
gous to veto. The real difficulty, however, was not 
the veto but lack of understanding in the Security 
Council. 


Suggests special meeting 


By withdrawing his motion Mr. Vyshinsky had 
shown an example of the great principle to which all 
were devoted, declared Senator Austin, who thanked 
him for it. He suggested the Committee should recom- 
mend that the Assembly set aside a special plenary 
meeting for discussion of the three proposals before 
referring them to a committee. 


Expressing opposition to this motion, Sir Hartley 
Shaweross was afraid it would establish a precedent 
and increase the length of the Assembly’s discussion. 
The matter, he thought, should be brought up in the 
ordinary way. Discussion in the Assembly would 
inevitably be long. The proposals would have to be 
referred to a committee after the proposed discussion 
in the Assembly, and the whole debate would have 
to be repeated again on the report of this committee 
to the Assembly. He appreciated the way in which 
Mr. Vyshinsky had dealt with the matter. 
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When the President agreed that the normal proce- 
dure should be followed and stated that as the three 
proposals were not clear in their aims it would be 
advantageous to clarify them in a committee prior to 
a debate in the General Assembly, Senator Austin 
withdrew his motion. Mr. Hasluck remarked that the 
United States proposal had appealed to his delega- 
tion, and he thought the question raised by it was 
worth further consideration. 


Cordial spirit lauded 


Expressing satisfaction with the cordial spirit of 
the debate and the hope that the same spirit would 
prevail in the Assembly, Dr. Belt gave assurance that 
Cuba would do nothing in the Assembly debate to 
endanger the United Nations organization. 


Mr. Vyshinsky then objected to two further items 
on the Supplementary List—item 2, proposed by 
South Africa as to the future status of the mandated 
territory of South West Africa, and item 7, proposed 
by Canada on measures to economize the time of the 
General Assembly. He said that South Africa was 
proposing an annexation of a former enemy territory 
which, according to the Charter, was subject to trus- 
teeship. The Canadian proposal, he submitted, aimed 
at an infringement on freedom of speech and was 
anti-democratic. 


Mr. Manuilsky remarked, too, that it would cause 
a bad impression on world opinion if only a year 
after the war and the Conference at San Francisco 
the South African proposal should be adopted. 


All items recommended 


Then after brief discussion Mr. Vyshinsky stated 
that he did not insist on his proposal to delete the two 
items, and the President ruled that all items on the 
Provisional Agenda and Supplementary List had been 
recommended by the Committee for inclusion in the 
Assembly's Agenda. He assumed that the reference 
of items to the various committees as prepared by 
the Secretary-General was also ready for submission. 


Dr. Roberto Jimenez of Panama asked that the 
item calling for a declaration of human rights and 
freedoms, which had been proposed and was consid- 
ered of great importance by his Government, should 
be the first item of business for the Third Committee. 
instead of the last as in the Secretary-General’s 
proposed allocation. He also emphasized the im- 
portance of the organization of an international press 
conference. 


President Spaak pointed out in reply that the Jist 
was not one of priority and that each committee 
would decide its order of business for itself. 


The U.S.S.R. delegation felt that the draft declara- 
tion on human rights was more in the competence of 
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the First Committee, since it was a matter of political 
rights and freedoms, said Mr. Vyshinsky. 


Secretary-General’s opinion 


Later. when the Secretary-General was asked for 
his opinion. Mr. Lie said that under the terms of 
reference of the Third Committee the question of 
human rights should be considered by it, to which 
Mr. Vyshinsky remarked that he had never heard it 
said that liberty and human rights were not political 
questions, 

The President then pointed out that the Third Com- 
mittee was dealing with all items referred to the 
Assembly by the Economic and Social Council which 
did not come Committee. He 
little difference which committee 
dealt with the item, since all Member countries were 
represented on every committee. 

M. Parodi remarked that under the Charter the 
Economic and Social Council was charged with the 
promotion of human rights, and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral quoted from the report of the Preparatory Com- 
mission to show that human rights came within the 
scope of that Council. 


under the Second 


added that he saw 


However, Mi. Vyshinsky questioned the authority 
of the Preparatory Commission document and dis- 
agreed with the Secretary-General’s interpretation of 
the issue. He suggested that the chairmen of the First 
and Third Committees confer with the Secretary- 
General on this matter and give their answer to the 
General Committee. This suggestion was adopted. 

(When the Secretary-General reported on this con- 
sultation at the next meeting, he said it had been 
agreed that that part of the item on the rights and 
duties of states should be referred to the First Com- 
mittee, and the part concerning fundamental human 
rights and freedoms to both the First and Third Com- 
mittes for general discussion. The chairmen of the 
committees were to determine the method of joint 
consideration. The Secretary-General’s report 
agreed to unanimously). 


was 


When Senator Austin asked if the setting up of 
the International Refugee Organization should not 
come within the scope of the Fifth Committee as well 
as the Third Committee, since budgetary problems 
would be involved, President Spaak replied that if 
there were no objections the Third and Fifth Com- 
mittees would be asked to deal with this question 
simultaneously. 


Invitations to officials 


At its third meeting on October 28, the General 
Committee was asked by the Secretary-General for 
a ruling on the status of heads of the principal organs, 
specialized agencies and other official international 
organizations at this session of the General Assembly. 
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He referred specifically to representatives of the Inter. 
national Court of Justice, International Labour Office. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, Provisional International Civil Avia. 
tion Organization, International Monetary Fund, In. 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
Interim Commission of the World Health Organiza. 
tion, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad. 
ministration and League of Nations whom he had 
invited as guests to the opening of the General As. 
sembly. 


Mr. Lie asked for authorization by the General 
Committee to extend their invitations for the whole 
period of the session. The Committee granted the 
request after a brief discussion during which the 
President explained to Mr. Manuilsky that the ques. 
iion of inviting a representative of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions did not arise at the moment 
and would not be dealt with by the General Commit. 
tee unless a request from that body was received 
before November 2, the deadline set for the inclusion 
of new items in the Agenda. 


Because the Security Council would not be in a 
position before November 2 to report on the request 
from Switzerland to become a party to the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice, the Committee 
unanimously agreed to include the request after No- 
vember 2. 


Informal meeting 


At the Committee’s informal meeting on October 
22, it was agreed that plenary meetings of the General 
Assembly should be held from 11 a. m. to 1.30 p. m. 
and 4 to 7 p.m., and committee meetings from 11 
a.m. to 1.30 p. m. and 3 to 7 p. m. 


The Committee decided that no limitation should 
be placed on the length of time of speeches. To 
help save time, however, those delegates who wish to 
provide written speeches to the Secretariat the even- 
ing before they are to be delivered may have written 
translations prepared for distribution at the time of 
delivery and thus eliminate the necessity for oral 
translations during the debate. 


The seating arrangements proposed by the Secre- 
tariat for the General Assembly, by which the dele- 
gations sit in alphabetical order from left to right, 
beginning with the first row, were approved. The 
United Kingdom delegation was selected by lot to 
sit on the left of the first row, and the alphabetical 
order followed from there. 


A similar arrangement is provided for the seating 
in the main committees, with the choice of the dele- 
gation to sit on the right of the Secretary-General or 
his representative decided by lot. In sub-committees 
the delegates sit in simple alphabetical order. 
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Economic and Social Council: 












Review of Report to General Assembly 


Ove of the bases of the general discussion held dur- 
ing the past week by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations is the Report presented by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. A brief account of this 
Report was coniained in the last issue of the Weekly 
Bulletin. Here we summarize the work of the Council 
on certain urgent problems—refugees, the assumption 
of the social welfare activities of UNRRA and the 
creation of an International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. the reconstruction of devastated areas. certain 
questions of transport and communications, and the 
creation of a World Health Organization; and refer to 
the creation by the Council of nine Commissions and 
one Sub-Commission, and other steps taken by it to 
complete the machinery for dealing with economic 
and social questions. 

The problem of refugees was recognized at the first 
part of the first session of the General Assembly to be 
of “particular urgency” and was referred to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for examination. The 
Assembly recommended that the Council should take 
certain principles into consideration, such as that the 
main task was repatriation, but that no refugee or dis- 
placed person who decided after receiving full in- 
formation, including information from the government 
of his countr¥ of origin, that he did not want to return 
to his country of origin, should be compelled to do so. 
always assuming that such decision were held to be 
valid. 


Refugees and displaced persons 


The Economic and Social Council established a 
Special Committee on Refugees and Displaced Per- 
sons, which met in London from April 8 to June 1. 
The Committee decided that it was necessary to estab- 
lish an international body of a non-permanent charac- 
ter to deal with the problem of refugees and displaced 
persons. Its report was presented to the Council’s 
second session, and dealt with: the definition of the 
categories of persons entitled to international protec- 
tion and assistance; the numbers and location of 
refugees and displaced persons, conditions governing 
speedy repatriation, the possibilities of resettling non- 
repatriables, and the general problems in the Far 
East: the form and constitution of the new inter- 
national body and its relationship to the United 
Nations: examination of various statements and 
memoranda submitted by private organizations. 

In discussing the Committee’s Report at its second 
session, the Council concentrated on the suggestions 
for a draft constitution for a new international body 
to be called the International Refugee Organization 
and on the definition of persons coming within the 
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mandate of the new organization. It recommended to 
the General Assembly that such an _ organization 
should be created on a non-permanent basis, as a 
Specialized Agency in relationship with the United 
Nations. In view of the urgency of bringing the new 
organization into being, the Council urged that Mem- 
bers of the United Nations should accord their dele- 
gates full power to sign the constitution on_ its 
adoption by the General Assembly. The constitution 
as revised by the Council was circulated to govern- 
ments for their comments, and a Committee on 
Finances was set up to prepare provisional adminis- 
trative and operational budgets for the first year and 
to work out a scale of contributions from members. 
bearing in mind the exceptionally difficult circum- 
stances of countries formerly under enemy occupation. 

The report of this Committee, which met in London 
from July 6 to July 20, as well as the comments from 
governments on the draft constitution, and a report 
from the Secretary-General on the steps he had taken. 
as instructed by the Council, to plan in consultation 
with UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Committee 
on Refugees the initiation of the work of the IRO. 
were considered at the Council’s third session. 


The draft constitution, with some further revisions. 
and the Arrangements for a Preparatory Commission 
were transmitted by the Council to the General As- 
sembly for its approval. Also before the General 
Assembly for a final decision is the report of an Ad 
Hoc Committee on Finances set up by the Council, 
which has revised the budget estimates, and the report 
of the Committee on the Finances of the IRO. 

Certain differences of opinion have characterized 
the Council’s discussions on refugees and displaced 
persons. These chiefly revolved around the question 
of how far the problem could be solved by repatria- 
tion, and, on the other hand. whether there would 
remain a large number of genuine non-repatriables 
which should become the concern of the [RO. leaving 
out of account quislings and war criminals. Final 
agreement has now to be reached by the General 
Assembly not only concerning the Constitution of the 
IRO but also regarding a budget and scales of con- 
tributions for the first financial year. The Assembly 
will also be called upon to decide concerning any in- 
terim arrangements. 

The question of devising some machinery for deal- 
ing with the refugee problem was particularly acute 
because UNRRA’s activities in Europe are due to end 
at the end of this year. Other problems also arise 
from this. One of them is the continuation of social 
welfare activities of UNRRA, other than those relat- 
ing to displaced persons. 









The UNRRA Council in August 1946 passed a reso- 
lution emphasizing the desirability of these functions 
being transferred to the United Nations. They would 
include work connected with the training of social 
welfare personnel. the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. the restoration of social welfare activi- 
ties and institutions. the co-ordination of the activities 
of Voluntary Agencies, and child welfare. 
Continuing UNRRA’s activities 

The Economic and Social Council took note of this 
resolution and requested the Secretary-General to 
consult immediately with the Director-General of 
UNRRA. to undertake the necessary studies and inves- 
tigations. and to submit recommendations to the 
General Assembly on matters requiring its authoriza- 
tion or special financial provisions. In the light of the 
studies and investigations and of the General Assem- 
bly’s decisions he is to take such further action as 
seems desirable and to report to the next session of 
the Council. The Social Commission was requested 
by the Council to make recommendations for the con- 
tinued action required to carry on the essential! social 
welfare functions performed by UNRRA. 

A further resolution passed by the UNRRA Council 
recommended the creation of an International Chil- 
dren’s Fund for the rehabilitation of the children 
and adolescents of countries which were victims of 
ageression, and set up a Standing Committee to pre- 
pare the necessary recommendations in agreement 
with the United Nations. 

The Economic and Social Council has recommended 
that the General Assembly should arrange for the 
creation of such a fund. subject to the control of the 
Economic and Social Council. It would consist of 
assets made available by UNRRA and of voluntary 
contributions from governments, voluntary agencies. 
individuals and other sources. The Council recom- 
mended that the Secretary-General prepare in con- 
sultation with the Director-General of UNRRA, the 
President of the Economic and Social Council and 
the UNRRA Standing Committee a draft resolution 
which will be submitted to the General Assembly. 
establishing the necessary international machinery. 

Another problem, resulting directly from the war. 
and calling for immediate action, is the reconstruction 
of war-devastated countries. The matter was raised at 
the first part of the first session of the General Assem- 
bly, and after a general discussion was referred to 
the Economic and Social Council for examination. 
It was also then decided that the General Assembly’s 
Second Committee should closely examine the matter 
at the second part of the first session and report on it. 

On the recommendation of its Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission. the Council established at 
its second session a Temporary Sub-Commission to 
advise on the nature and scope of the economic recon- 
struction problems in those countries where they are 
acute, because of occupation or physical devastation. 


and on the progress of reconstruction and how it 
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might be helped by international co-operation, The 
Sub-Commission was authorized to make inquiries, 
with the consent of the governments concerned, in the 
countries which had been occupied or devastated. 
except Germany and Japan, and to make a prelimi. 
ary report on their reconstruction problems, bearine 
in mind the special claims of countries Members of 
the United Nations. The Sub-Commission was to con. 
sider the economic relations of these countries with 
Germany and Japan and with neutral countries. 

The Sub-Commission met in London on July 20, 
It consisted of two Working Groups, one for Europe 
and Africa, and one for Asia and the Far East, It 
was decided to confine the work of the first group to 
preliminary discussion on how later inquiries might 
be conducted, and to concentrate on writing the pre- 
liminary report on Europe. Accordingly a detailed 
analysis was made of the material submitted by gov- 
ernments, inter-governmental agencies and the United 
Nations Secretariat, and on-the-spot inquiries to sup- 
plement this information were made in Belgium. 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands. Poland and Yugoslavia. The Sub- 
Commission presented its Report to the Council at its 
third session, the U.S.S.R. and Ukrainian delegates 
reserving their position. It also referred to the Coun- 
cil a proposal for the establishment of an Economic 
Commission for Europe. 


Study of war-devastated countries 

The Report gives a picture of war devastation and 
the progress of recovery in the devastated areas on 
the basis of the data collected. Short-term and long- 
term problems concerning manpower, food, agricul- 
ture, fuel and power, major industries, housing, trans- 
port. finance and currencies, trade, have been studied 
and measures of international co-operation recom- 
mended. Many members of the Council were in agree- 
ment with its recommendations, but others felt that 
an adequate study of the short-term requirements of 
the war-devastated countries had not been carried out. 
and disagreed with references to long-term problems. 

The Council decided that the report and its resolu- 
tion should be transmitted to the General Assembly. 
Member governments and Specialized Agencies whose 
attention should be called to matters requiring action 
by them. The Council’s Resolution also requested the 
Secretary-General to make studies of the needs of 
devastated countries of the United Nations for short- 
term and long-term financing and to draw to the 
attention of the Council cases where existing means 
appeared insufficient. The Council expressed the hope 
that devastated areas requiring funds for reconstruc: 
tion would be able to borrow them soon through the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. It also specifically drew to the attention of 
Member governments and Specialized Agencies cer- 
tain matters important for the reconstruction of 
devastated areas. such as: the part to be played by the 
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International Monetary Fund; the need for increased 
coal production and increased production of mining 
equipment and supplies: the need for assistance, in- 
cluding technical assistance, in re-establishing quickly 
agricultural production: the need for new machinery 
and equipment, for the rehabilitation of transport and 
for international co-operation in the use and training 
The Secretary-General was to assist 


of man-power. 
international co-operation in these 


in promoting 
matters. 


The Council also endorsed a recommendation made 
by the UNRRA Council that the General Assembly 
should designate some agency or agencies to review 
the needs in 1947 for financing urgent imports of the 
basic essentials of life. particularly food and supplies 
for agricultural production after the termination of 
the UNRRA program, and to recommend what addi- 
tional financial assistance is necessary. The Secre- 
tary-General was requested to collect and analyze the 
necessary data for submission to whatever agency is 
established or designated by the General Assembly. 


Transport and communications 


The question of transport, it is generally agreed. 
is at the root of many reconstruction problems, The 
Council has called to the attention of the interested 
governments two specific problems: the need for the 
re-establishment and reorganization of inter-govern- 
mental and other international machinery for the 
co-ordination of rail problems in Europe, and the 
need for the improvement of the inland waterways in 
Europe. It also adopted a United States Resolution 
recommending that a conference of representatives of 
interested states meet not later than November 1, 1946, 
to resolve the problems of the resumption of inter- 
national traffic on the Danube and establish pro- 
visional operating and navigation regulations. The 
Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly require 
that before such a conference is held, Members of the 
United Nations shall be consulted. The Council has 
also agreed that a commission of experts should pre- 
pare the ground for a world conference on passport 
and frontier formalities. 


One item of long-term planning has been the 
Council’s action regarding health matters. On Febru- 
ary 15, 1946, it appointed a Preparatory Technical 
Committee of experts to prepare the documentation 
for an International Health Conference. The Com- 
mittee met in Paris in March and reached agreement 
on a draft constitution for an International Health 
Organization. 


The International Health Conference, the first con- 
ference called by the Economic and Social Council. 
met in New York from June 19 to July 22, and was 


‘attended by representatives of all the Members of the 


United Nations. of certain other states and of inter- 
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national organizations. It adopted the Final Act of 
the Conference, which incorporated a Resolution re- 
garding the activities of the League of Nations Health 
Organization; the Constitution of the World Heaith 
Organization, which was signed by 61 states, two 
without reservation as to acceptance; an agreement 
establishing an Interim Commission of the organiza- 
tion, which was signed by 61 states; and a Protocol 
concerning the “Office international d’Hygiéne 
publique,” which was signed by 60 states. 


World Health Organization 


The Council has requested the General Assembly to 
recommend to all Members the earliest possible 
acceptance of the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization; to request the Secretary-General to take 
the steps necessary to transfer to this Organization 
those functions and activities of the League of Nations 
Health Organization which it has assumed; to recom- 
mend that Members accept the Protocol concerning 
the “Office international d’Hygiéne publique”: to 
approve the necessary funds for the Interim Commis- 
sion and for the Health Organization during 1947; 
and to authorize the Secretary-General to transmit the 
Assembly recommendations to those who sent repre- 
sentatives or observers to the Conference. 


A further conference to be called by the Council 
will be the International Conference on Trade and 
Employment, the Preparatory Commission for which 
is at present meeting in London. 


Much of the Council’s work. since it first met on 
January 23, 1946, has of necessity been organiza- 
tional. It has had to establish the machinery to carry 
out the different phases of its work. Up to date it has 
established the following Commissions: Economic 
and Employment, Transport and Communications, 
Fiscal, Statistical, Population, Social, Human Rights. 
Status of Women, Narcotic Drugs, a Temporary Sub- 
Commission on the Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas. and provided for the establishment of other 
sub-commissions. It has negotiated draft agreements 
with four Specialized Agencies: FAO, ILO, UNESCO 
and PICAO. to bring them into relationship with the 
United Nations, and has provided for other negotia- 
tions. It has made provisions for consultation with 
non-governmental organizations, such as the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It has worked out plans for the 
transfer to the United Nations of certain functions of 
the League of Nations, in particular of those func- 
tions relating to the supervision and control of nar- 
cotic drugs. Now that the initial machinery has been 
established, the work of the Council on urgent social 
and economic problems can be expected to gather 
force and momentum. 












Preparatory Commission on Food Plan 


Answer sought to riddle of hunger and surpluses 


Tue Preparatory Commission on a long-range food 
plan. which began its work on October 28 in Wash- 
ington, is seeking an answer through international co- 
operation to the riddle of hunger and farm surpluses 
in the same world at the same time. The Commis- 
sion’s task is to draw up specific recommendations for 
a program which will aim at two objectives: first, pro- 
viding diets adequate for a health standard for the 
peoples of all countries; and second, stabilizing agri- 
cultural prices at levels which would be fair to pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. 

These two aims were agreed upon by the Confer- 
ence of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations at its meeting in Copenhagen last 
September. This meeting also created the Preparatory 
Commission and decided upon its composition. Six- 
teen member nations of the FAO were given places on 
the Commission: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, India, the Netherlands, the Philippine Repub- 
lic. Poland, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Three nations not members of FAO were also 
invited to the Commission: Argentina and the U.S.S.R. 
as full participants, and Siam as a full participant in 
all discussions concerning rice. 


Five inter-governmental agencies were invited to 
send non-voting representatives as advisers to take full 
part in discussions: the International Labour Organi- 
sation, the World Health Organization, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Monetary Fund and the Economic and 
Social Council. The Council was asked to send two 
representatives, one to speak especially for the Prepa- 
ratory Committee on Trade and Employment which is 
now meeting in London. 


Experts in various fields 


Although there is a good sprinkling of major ad- 
ministrative officials among the delegations, most of 
the members are experts, mainly in the fields of gen- 
eral economics. world trade and individual commodi- 
ties. The Chairman of the Commission is S. M. Bruce 
of Australia, until recently his country’s High Com- 
missioner in London and former Prime Minister and 
holder of a number of other Australian cabinet posts. 
Mr. Bruce for years has been a strong advocate of im- 
proving the position of farmers in the great agricul- 
tural producing countries through increasing the food 
consumption of people throughout the world who now 
are undernourished, and thus broadening the market 
for farm products. In a speech before the League of 
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Nations Assembly in 1935 he used the phrase “the 
marriage of health and agriculture” to describe this 
approach to the problem of chronic farm surpluses 
and chronic malnutrition among great masses of the 
world’s population. 


In essence, it is the same problem that the Prepara- 
tory Commission is tackling in its meeting at Wash- 
ington. Even during the current world food emer- 
gency, when there is a market for all the food that can 
be produced, farmers in many countries are worrying 
about the prospect of unmarketable surpluses when 
the emergency is over. For a few commodities, the 
possibilities of larger supplies than the markets of 
the world will take at fair prices seem quite close. 


Hunger and surpluses 


Few people, if any, see chances of a real surplus 
in terms of human need. Even in the years of relative 
plenty before the war, as a recent FAO survey showed 
(see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 2) about half 
the people of the world were seriously undernourished 
and only about a third of the world’s population had 
access to really adequate diets; but a market surplus 
harms food and agricultural producers as much as a 
true surplus and has rarely brought any substantial 
benefit to the people who are hungry. 


This was the problem that led the Special Meeting 
on Urgent Food Problems, held in Washington last 
May. to consider the long-range as well as the short- 
term outlook. The meeting requested the Director- 
General of FAO to make a study of the long-range 
problem and to bring in a report at the next ful] con- 
ference of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
The Director-General was asked to include in this re- 
port a survey of existing international machinery that 
could contribute to preventing both shortages and sur- 
pluses of food and agriculture products, and to recom- 
mend any added functions or new agency that might 
appear necessary. 


Sir John Orr, FAO Director-General, submitted his 
report to the FAO Conference in Copenhagen last 
September. Because of the new piece of inter-govern- 
mental machinery he felt was needed to round out a 
world program, the report was titled, “Proposals for a 
World Food Board.” The report, however, recom- 
mended the broadest kind of international effort, of 
which the proposed Food Board would be only a part. 
The central problem, as Sir John saw it, was matching 
the world’s great food and agriculture production 
against its still greater needs. The basic solution ap- 
peared obvious: increasing industrial and agricultural 
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productivity. especially in the world’s less developed 
areas. and thereby raising purchasing power and ex- 
panding world trade. Such an effort, the report pointed 
out. would require full international co-operation. 
both among national governments and through the 
Economic and Social Council, the International Bank, 
true surplus and has rarely brought any substantial 
the World Health Organization, the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization and the other specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. 


To round out such a program, the report called for 
creation of a World Food Board that would: 


l. Stabilize prices of agricultural commodities on 
the world markets, including provision of the neces- 
sary funds for stabilizing operations, 


2. Establish a world food reserve adequate for any 


emergency that might arise through failure of crops 
in any part of the world. 


3. Provide funds for financing the disposal of sur- 
plus agricultural products on special terms to coun- 
tries where the need for them is most urgent. 


4. Co-operate with organizations concerned with in- 
ternational credits for industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment, and with trade and commodity policy, in 
order that their common ends might be more quickly 
and effectively achieved. (See the Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 11). 


Objectives approved 

In acting on the Director-General’s report. the 
Copenhagen Conference passed no judgment on the 
details of its recommendations for setting up a World 
Food Board along the lines Sir John proposed. What 
the Conference did was to approve the objectives of 
the proposals, which it defined as “(a) developing and 
organizing production, distribution and utilization of 
the basic foods to provide diets on a health standard 
for the peoples of all countries; and (b) stabilizing 
agricultural prices at levels fair to producers and con- 
sumers alike.” The Conference then set up the Pre- 
paratory Commission to develop a detailed program 
for reaching those objectives, and instructed it to study 
the Food Board proposals and “any other relevant 
proposals and documents.” The Commission was re- 
minded that its field included fishery and forest prod- 
ucts and was instructed to complete its work as soon 
as possible. 


When the Commission finally has agreed upon a 
recommended program, it will report to the Director- 
General of FAO, who will transmit the proposed pro- 
gram to member governments of FAO and to the in- 
ternaiional agencies concerned and also obtain the 
views of the FAO Executive Committee. As soon as 
possible after that, the report is to be considered by a 
full conference of FAO, which will pass the report 
and its recommendations to the United Nations. The 
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China and the Court 


By a declaration made on October 26 China 
has accepted the obligatory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice. 


At a ceremony in the office of the Secretary- 
General at the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in Flushing Meadow, Dr. V. K. Well- 
ington Koo handed to the Secretary-General the 
declaration on behalf of the Government of 
China. Dr. Koo is chairman of China’s delega- 
tion to the General Assembly. 


Similar declarations already made by the 
Governments of the Netherlands, United King- 
dom and United States give to the Court obliga- 
tory jurisdiction for disputes with other staies 
which accept the same obligation. The Chinese 
declaration is valid for five years and for a 
further indeterminate period subject to a six- 
month notice of termination. 


During the Dumbarton Oaks conversations the 
Government of China proposed that the new 
World Court be given obligatory jurisdiction, 
and when the Committee of Jurists met in Wash- 
ington in April 1945 to draft the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice the Chinese dele- 
gation renewed its proposal. However. in draft- 
ing the Statute of the Court, the San Francisco 
Conference decided to follow the pattern of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice which had been established under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. Thus, under 
Article 36 of the present Court’s Statute, it is 
necessary for states accepting obligatory juris- 
diction to make a formal declaration to that 
effect. 


Article 36 provides further that similar dec- 
larations made under the Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court and which are still in force are to be 
deemed, as between the parties to the present 
Statute, to be acceptances of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the new Court for the period 
which they still have to run. 


next step, presumably, would be formal acceptance of 
the plan by the nations of the world, and actual ini- 
tiation of a world food program. 


The work of the Preparatory Commission that is 
beginning in Washington, therefore, is part of a far- 
reaching but clear-cut effort to put into operation as 
quickly as practicable a long-range program to pre- 
vent both shortages and surpluses of food and agricul- 
tural products. 





DELEGATION OF THE UKRAINIAN S.S.R. 


The following is a correct list of the Delegation 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. to the General Assembly 
as supplied by the Delegation. The list published in 
Vol. 1, No. 13 should therefore be amended as 
follows: 

H. E. Dr. D. Z. Manuilsky—Head of the Dele- 
gation 

Prof. A. M. Baranovsky—Delegate 

Mr. A. D. Voina—Delegate 

Dr. L, I. Medved—Delegate 

Mr. G. D. Stadnik—Adviser 

Mr. N. A. Golovko—Adviser 

Mr. I. E. Shcherbatjuk—Adviser 

The Secretary of the Delegation is Mr. V. Kova- 
lenko. 


How to get to Flushing 


The public facilities for reaching the General 
Assembly building at Flushing Meadow Park 
from New York City are ample and swift. 

To go by subway, take either the IRT or BMT 
lines to Willets Point Station. A ramp leads to a 
shuttle bus service, run by the United Nations di- 
rect to the Building, at no expense to the public. 

To go by train, take the Long Island Rail 
Road to the United Nations Station, and use the 
same ramp to the shuttle bus as for the subway. 
This is a ten-minute trip from Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. All Long Island trains. running in both 
directions, will stop at this station on the days of 
the plenary meetings. 


Recent United Nations Publications 
Final Acts of the International Health Conference 


The four Final Acts of the International Health Conference, held in New York from June 19 
to July 2, 1946, are now available in a 53-page United Nations publication. 
The publication, which can be obtained in either French or English, is listed as Document 


E/155. 


Price: North and South America, 50 cents; United Kingdom, 2s.6d. 


Report of the Headquarters Commission 


The Report of the Headquarters Commission to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has just been published and is now available to the public. It contains 143 pages of text and is 
profusely illustrated with maps, charts and photographs. 

The sale price is $2 in America and 10 shillings in the United Kingdom. 


Report of the Security Council’s Sub-Committee on the Spanish Question 


The Report is now available in separate English and French editions and also in a special 
bi-lingual edition. 


Secretary-General’s Report 


The first annual Report of the Secretary-General to the General Assembly, a 66-page 
survey entitled REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION, 
is now available in separate English and French editions. Price in North and South America, 
75 cents; and in the United Kingdom, four shillings. 

All these publications are available from: 

The International Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, New York City, for North and 
South America; 

H.M. Stationery Office, London, Edinburgh, Belfast, Cardiff, Manchester for the United 
Kingdom; 

Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, Copenhagen, for Denmark, 

or through the United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 





In Session 








Continuous Security Council Interim Hq. 













” Military Staff Committee Interim Hq. 









From 7 May Headquarters Commission Interim Hq. 






» 14 June Atomic Energy Commission Interim Hq. 










”» 25 July UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Interim Hq. or 
Refugee Organization Washington 






9 Sept. Committee on Contributions—3rd Session Interim Hq. 





15 October Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on London 
Trade and Employment 









* 23 October General Assembly of the United Nations Interim Hq. 





* 28 October Preparatory Commission on the World Food Board Washington 





29 October Second General Meeting of IATA Cairo 












* 30 October PICAO Radio Technical Division Meeting Montreal 








Forthcoming 





4 November Interim Commission of World Health Organization Geneva 









! November Council of Foreign Ministers New York 


(tentative) 


6 November General Meeting of CITEJA Cairo 






10 November Telecommunications Advisory Committee Interim Hq. 





12 November African Traffic Conference (IATA) Johannesberg 








14 November Industrial Committee on Textiles of the ILO Brussels 















15 November 


(tentative) 


18 November UNESCO General Conference—Ilst Session Paris 






Preparatory Commission of UNESCO Paris 






25 November 









Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and Brussels 


Public Works of the ILO 












27 November Commission on Narcotic Drugs Interim Hq. 












1947 
14 January Australasian Traffic Conference (IATA) Sydney 






January Statistical Commission Interim Hq. 
(date not yet fixed) 
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